


One, two, three-surface mirrors are symbols of the physical, astral and mental 
mirror-worlds; a crystal globe, of the spiritual mirror. 

The spiritual mirror is the world of creation. The mental world, the world of 
emanation from creation; the psychic world mirrors reflections of emanations and of 
reflections of itself; the physical world is the reflection of reflection. 
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II. 
Concluded from page 72. 


HE essentials of a psychic or astral mirror are desire 
and form with such light from the mind as is con- 
nected with desire and form. The material of which 
the psychic mirror is composed is astral. This is made 
visible in its own world by the backing or enforcing of desire, 
similarly as the backing of a looking-glass makes the mirror. 
As a physical mirror is composed of material of the phys- 
ical world, so a psychic mirror is composed of astral matter of 
the astral world, and as the physical world is in itself a mirror, 
so the astral world is itself a mirror. What we call the light 
of the sun is that which makes the physical world visible. The 
light from the fire of desire is that which makes the astral 
world visible. The matter of the physical world is moulded 
secondarily into distinct form, whereas the matter of the astral 
world is primarily given form; that which gives it form and 
causes it to be imaged is thought. The desire world is the 
mirror of and reflects thought. Thoughts being reflected in 
the astral world, take on forms which are characteristic of that 
world. What is said of reflection in the physical world applies 
to psychic mirrors in the astral world, but with this difference: 
the reflection of a reflection will be of the same color and form 
as the first reflection, but the reflected image of an image re- 
flected in the astral world will be more like a shade than what 
is in the physical world a reflection. It is a shade, not with bare 
outlines, as a shadow, but with the characteristic features and 
incidents of that which is reflected. 
The astral or psychic world further differs from the phys- 
ical world as a mirror in this respect; that whereas the physical 
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mirror will only reflect so long as image and light are present, 
the psychic or astral world will retain the image which is first 
reflected into it by a thought, and the reflection of that image 
will be retained as a shade-reflection on the psychic mirror 
which reflects it, after the first image has been removed. Mther 
differences exist. The reflections of living objects in the phys- 
ical world follow the exact movements of the objects reflected, 
and only move while these objects are moving, but the reflec- 
tions of a thought as desire-forms in the psychic or astral 
world continue to move after the thought has been impressed 
but is no longer active, and, although they hold the same form, 
the movement of the form varies according to the strength 
of the desire. Further, in the physical world the reflection of 
a reflection ceases when the first object ceases to be reflected, 
but in the mirrors of the psychic world the shade-reflections of 
the thought reflected in the astral world continue after the first 
refiection may have ceased or been removed, and they differ 
from the first reflection in this: that the reflection of the thought 
is animated and varies its movements, but the shade-refiections 
of the reflected image retain the form, and perform automati- 
cally the movements made while the image remained and was 
reflected on it. 

Two ideas which are essential to mirrors and reflections 
are time and space. These are appreciated differently in the 
psychic world than they are experienced in the physical world. 
In the physical world,time is measured by light and dark periods 
determined by the presence and absence of sunlight. In the 
reflections of the astral world time is measured by light and 
shade, which are determined by the increase or decrease in the 
strength of the fire of desire. 

In the physical world our idea of space is that of distance, 
and, to our sense of vision objects appear in size proportionate 
to their distance. The idea of space is not absent from the 
psychic or astral world and its reflections, but space is not ap- 
‘preciated as distance. To our notions, it may be expressed by 
such words as plane, realm, or stratum. Any image or reflec- 
{ion in the physical world is seen while the object remains 
within seeing distance. Objects and their reflections in the 
astral world can be seen if the seer is on the plane on which 
those objects or their reflections are. Our notions of distance 
and its measurement by feet or miles should not be applied 
to the psychic or astral world. The astral world is graded 
according to planes, realms or strata, and all images or reflec- 
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tions existing in or reflected by any plane can be seen there 
without regard to distance. To illustrate: an image or reflec- 
tion in one plane might lie next to another in the plane above 
or below it, but each would be unaware of the other’s presence 
so long as they each remained in a different stratum. For a 
seer to become aware of or see the object or reflection it would 
be necessary to enter or reach its particular plane. In the 
physical world, our idea of going to an object is by shortening 
or removing the distance, which is by movement. Not so in the 
astral world. One passes from plane to plane of the psychic 
world by the principle of desire, and sees there the images or 
reflections as he raises or lowers his desire; according to the 
nature of his desire will he see the objects, the images and re- 
flections, on any plane of the astral world. 

The psychic or astral world is a double-faced mirror. Each 
face of the mirror has many grades or planes. The astral world 
as a mirror reflects the thoughts of the mental world and the 
things of the physical world. There are numerous interplays 
between the reflections of images and the reflections of reflec- 
tions, from plane to plane and between the upper and the 
lower sides of the psychic or astral mirror. It requires some 
discrimination to distinguish between the reflection and the 
object reflected and the reflections of the reflections in the mir- 
rors of the physical world. It requires still more discrimina- 
tion to know how to distinguish between the images, their re- 
flections and the shade-reflections from the mirrors in the astral 
world, and to be able to know on which of the planes that is 
which one sees. 

The purpose of psychic mirrors is the same in principle 
as that of physical mirrors; but whereas physical mirrors turn 
or throw back images of physical objects in the physical world, 
psychic mirrors hold over and throw back at us the actions and 
desires of the astral world. We may conceal the desire which 
prompts an action in the physical world, but the action as and 
how resulting from the object of desire is seen and reflected 
in the mirrors of the psychic world. The psychic mirrors on 
their different planes of the astral world hold over or throw 
back at us the desire-images or reflections as we make them, 
or they reflect them in the psychic mirrors of the various planes 
of the astral world. These reflections are thrown back or pre- 
cipitated into the physical world and cause impulse to action in 
the physical world. This impulse to action causes conditions 
which bring sorrow or joy, suffering or happiness. Not know- 
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ing the connection between that which happens and its cause, 
we are not able to see the cause of the condition or occurrence 
and shall not see it unless we use the present occurrence as a 
reflection to trace back the occurrence to its cause. 

The mental world may be likened to a mirror. It differs 
from the physical and psychic worlds in respect to reflection in 
this particular: that whereas the physical and psychic worlds 
act by reflection, the mental world acts as a mirror by emana- 
tion, transmission, refraction and reflection. That is to say, it 
does not reproduce images and the reflections of images, but 
emanates, transmits, refracts and reflects towards the mirrors 
of the astral world. The images in the mental world are 
thoughts. They are in themselves mirrors. The material of 
which the thought-mirrors are composed is life-matter. The 
mirror-thoughts are produced when the mind from the spiritual 
world breathes on or contacts the life-world which is on the 
plane of the mental world. The thought-mirrors throw their 
emanations and refractions into the astral world and these 
are then reproduced into physical form in and reflected by the 
physical world. 

The mirror-thoughts are so produced by the action of the 
mind on life-matter as indicated by and according to ideas in the 
spiritual world. The mental world may be said to be a mirror 
which images the spiritual world and which emanates and re- 
fracts into the astral and thence into the physical world. 

The mirrors of the mental world may be broadly divided 
into two classes: those which are being involved and reflected 
by the psychic mirrors as physical reflections in the physical 
world, and those which are evolving by reflection from the 
physical through the psychic by aspiration toward the spiritual 
world. It is by means of the thought-mirrors that man stimu- 
lates the astral or desire-mirrors to action and reflection into 
the physical world. The desire-mirrors and their reflections 
as physical action are caused by the holding of a thought- 
_mirror in the mind; as the thought-mirror continues to be re- 
flected in the desire-mirror the desires are stimulated and made 
stronger; these desire-mirrors then produce physical action in 
the physical world. It is within the power of man to choose 
which of the thought-mirrors he will use to stimulate the desire- 
mirrors into physical action. According to the thought-mirror 
which is held in his mind will he act on the particular plane of 
the mirrors of the astral world and bring about action in the 
physical world. The thought-mirror in the mental world acts 
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on the mirrors of the psychic world as a burning-glass acts on 
physical matter in the physical world. A burning-glass collects 
and focuses the sun’s rays at a given point on physical matter 
and, by concentrating the rays, fire is set to the physical matter 
if inflammable; so by holding a thought-mirror of the mental 
world, the mirror sets fire to an image on the plane of desire in 
the astral world, and so brings about the actions in the physical 
world. 

All that the ordinary man is able to do, usually, is to hold 
a thought-mirror in his mind; he cannot make one. The ordi- 
nary man cannot produce a thought according to an idea of the 
spiritual world. Not until after long and repeated efforts is 
he able to produce a thought-mirror. He learns to do this by 
holding in his mind thought-mirrors which are already pro- 
duced. As a man chooses his thoughts, so will he learn to 
think. As he chooses his thoughts and perpetuates or changes 
his desires and their reflections in the physical world, he makes 
the environments in which he lives and the conditions by which 
he is surrounded. 

The spiritual world may be spoken of as one, grand, com- 
plete, universal mirror. As a mirror it may be compared to 
one, infinite atmosphere. The material of which it is composed 
is primal breath-matter, which is light. In the spiritual world, 
considered as a mirror, is contained the idea and plan of all 
that is to be manifested in any of the three mirror-worlds. 
The mirrors of the spiritual world are mind-mirrors. These 
mind-mirrors may be symbolized by crystal spheres. A crystal 
sphere pictures all things on every side of it without having a 
backing or lining of matter different from the crystal, through 
whick the light shines. 

The mind-mirrors of the spiritual world symbolized by 
crystal spheres are similar in idea to the universal, one mirror 
which is the spiritual world. Each mind-mirror has in it all 
that is in the spiritual world-mirror. That which has being 
in the spiritual world-mirror as an infinite atmosphere, is not 
emanated or reflected into it from some other source. All that 
has being in the atmosphere of the spiritual world-mirror is 
self-existent, having being or coming into being by itself or 
from itself within the atmosphere of the spiritual mirror. The 
plan of being existent in this universal spiritual atmosphere 
or mirror, is also in each individual mind-mirror within the 
universal mind-mirror. The spiritual world is the world of 
ideas, the world of creation, from which come into manifesta- 
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tion all the lower worlds and into which and through which 
lower worlds are involved and worked over and the self-existent 
ideas of being are evolved. 

The mirrors of the spiritual world differ from other mir- 
rors in that they create for the other worlds what these as 
mental or thought-mirrors will emanate, or as psychic and 
physical mirrors will reflect. 

A mind-mirror of the spiritual world reflects from, on, in, 
by, or through itself. When it reflects from itself it shines 
forth, and this shining enters into the mental world by being 
transmitted, emanated or refracted by a thought-mirror. This 
thought-mirror may be turned and reflected into the desire- 
world by the mind or thought of a man and later the thought 
will appear as an act or a form in the physical nind. When 
a mind-mirror refiects on itself it sees the universal mind. When 
it reflects in itself it sees itself in all things and all things in 
itself. When it reflects by itself it sees itself alone and no 
other thing than itself. When it reflects through itself it sees 
that which is imminent in it, but which yet transcends every 
existing thing in all of the worlds of manifestation and in the 
spiritual world itself; it knows itself as the permanent, change- 
less and one reality, persistent through all time, space and 
being, and as that which all of these with their qualities, attri- 
butes, characteristics or distinctions depend on for their re- 
spective states and being. 

That by the presence of which the spiritual world is a mir- 
ror, self-shining and reflective, that which allows all things to 
be known in the spiritual world-mirror and each individual 
mind-mirror to know itself and to reflect from, on, in, by, or 
through itself, is Consciousness. The presence of Conscious- 
ness in the infinite universal mind makes all things perceptible, 
reflective and known by the individual minds. 

It is by the presence of Consciousness throughout Universal 
Mind, that any of the worlds may be known. By the presence 
of Consciousness the individual mind may know itself to he 
itself. By Consciousness the mind may see itself in all things or 
all things in itself according to the manner in which it as a mind- 
mirror reflects. By Consciousness the mind-mirror as an intel- 
ligent being may, by reflecting on Consciousness, through itself, 
become at one with Absolute Consciousness. 

The surface of the earth may be compared to the physical 
mirror. All things which are on its surface are reflections 
which move over its surface. The air may be compared to the 
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thought-world as a mirror, which transmits, emanates, and re- 
fracts the light which shines through it. The light that shines 
through the air and which may be said to exist on all sides of 
the earth, may be likened to the light-mirror of the spiritual 
world. There is no apt correspondence for the astral mirror- 
world. 

Man stands within all this, and man is the mirror of all 
this. He is not only a one-surface, a two-surface and a pris- 
matic mirror, but he is as a translucent, transparent and crystal- 
hke mirror, from, on, in or by which each separate thing may 
be seen, by which many things may be seen at once, or all to- 
gether summed up in their entirety. 

The incarnated mind is the mirror by which are emanated, 
transmitted, or refracted, the thoughts which come from man’s 
spiritual world; by the incarnated mind he throws on his de- 
sire-mirrors the images which cause his desires to be active, 
to be calmed, or to be changed. By this mirror-thought man 
looks into, chooses and decides which images he will reflect on 
his desire-mirrors and which he will cause them to reflect 
through the physical body or mirror, so that they will become 
actions. Thus he brings about the circumstances and condi- 
tions which surround him. Above and around the incarnated 
thought-mirror is the real man himself who is a spiritual indi- 
vidual mind-mirror reflecting the universe. 

When the incarnated mind which we have spoken of as the 
mental mirror, receives the divine light and begins to think of 
what it has conceived, its thoughts are refracted and trans- 
mitted and brought into the desire-world and there reflected by 
the desires of the astral world after which they appear or are 
caused to appear in the physical world. In the transmission of 
thoughts, the mental mirror may be imperfect, the desire-mirror 
murky or unclean and so the transmission would be distorted 
and the reflection exaggerated. But clean or unclean, the men- 
tal and desire mirrors are those by which all of the things in 
the world are brought into existence. 

Wherever man goes, there he projects or reflects from him- 
self, the images which flit through his mind. So hamlets, vil- 
lages or great governments are built up, all of the architectural 
structures, sculpture, paintings, music, all designs, clothing, 
tapestry, houses, temples and huts, the daily papers, the maga- 
zines, or books, legends, myths and religions, all are the putting 
into évidence in this world by means of the mirrors of man 
those things which exist as pictures or ideals in his mind. 


A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 
By AuiceE Dixon LE PLONGEON. 
Book F'rrst. 
Part 1. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


Awake! Awake! The mighty one 
Triumphant hath his course begun— 
Arise! Receive the light that he 
Again bestows on land and sea. 


Great Ocean’s daughter Mu awakes 
As welcome dawn the darkness breaks 
With rosy hues that tip the wave 
Whose ripples onward flow to lave 
The shipping and the sandy beach— 
Whatever lies within their reach. 


Great Mu awakes again to know 
The ardent, life-bestowing glow 
Its god imparts, uprising slow, 
Majestic in his might: 
The orb of day whose splendor bounds. 


Athwart the earth, arousing sounds, 
Has banished dreamy night. 

While every face is sunward turned, 

The fragrant smoke of incense burned 
Ascends from temples’ height. 


Awake! awake! the mighty one 
Triumphant hath his course begun; 
Arise! receive the life that he 
Bestows upon the land and sea,— 
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The watchman chants and homeward hies, 
Light-hearted ’neath the azure skies. 


Beyond the shores the boatmens’ hymn 
Resounds while o’er the water skim 
The craft of fishermen who sail— 
Perchance to perish in a gale— 
“Bestow thy grace when billows roar; 
Hide not thy face when far from shore 
We toss upon the main. 
To thee we plead, O torch divine! 
Our voices heed; cease not to shine; 
Nor make our efforts vain; 
But grant thy ray while on the deep 
We sail all day; may tempest sleep 
Till haven we regain.” 


The city too begins to wake, 
(Named Maya from a daughter fair 
Of Atlas first, Poseidon’s heir) 
As on its sleep-locked ears now break 
The clarion tones that sound the hours; 
While sentinels on lofty towers 
Bold homage render, lifting high 
Their gleaming weapons to the sky; 
Deep reverence would they express 
In praying for their arms’ success :-— 
“Thy fire we crave in time of strife; 
Set us aglow! Give us the life 
Of every foe! In victory we 
Triumphant over all would be!” 


“O savage hearts! In days of yore 
Your fathers revelled not in gore; 

The gifts of learning they e’er sought, 
And every noble art was taught 

In schools where e’en the bravest youth 
Won laurels at the shrine of Truth’ :— 
Thus mused a sage who early trod 
With springing step the verdant sod 
That led within the palace gates, 
Beneath the palms of ripening dates; 
But, pausing now, the prince, wise Can, 
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Stopped by a look a serving man 

About to sally forth, 
Demanding low, “I pray thee, friend, 
Who at this moment doth attend 
On Atlas, ever great and good?” 
Keplied the servant as he stood 
With humble mien before the prince, 
“Tis but a very brief time since 

Gadeirus from the north 
Petitioned audience of the King,” 
“He surely doth new grievance bring,” 
The wise man mused as on he went,— 
“Or on some dark intrigue is bent. 
How slender now the ties which long 
Made one the ruler of this strong 
And noble state. Two ancient king's 
Were brothers twin, the poet sings, 
Atlas and Gadeirus, both true, 
And ever willing to renew 
The vow enjoined by Posiedon— 
That his ten sons would ever shun 
What actions might awaken strife, 
Regarding sacred every life. 
These potentates are far removed 
From parent stock. Events have proved 
How false the oath of fealty given 
By more than one. As each hath striven 
For power usurped, the wrong has thriven; 
And tho’ to Atlas each appeals, 
Infraction constantly reveals 
That he no longer stands supreme; 
Base envy lurks beneath the gleam 
Of smiles. While they his council seek 
With honeyed words and aspect meek, 
They eagerly await the day 
When heirless he shall pass away.” 


Still meditating Can at last 

Beyond a lofty portal passed 

And came at length where curtains veiled 
An arch. Here pages stood, detailed 

To guard the king if one should strive 
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Without permission to arrive 

Where he in kindliness each morn 

Gave ear to friends,—nor would he scorn 
The humblest mortal of the earth 
Whate’er his poverty or birth. 


“Who tarries with the King, I pray— 
Gadeirus who arrived to-day?” 

Asked Can. A youth responded, “Yea, 
He with His Majesty now holds 

Long converse; but these silken folds, 
If we but softly agitate, 

Thy presence here will indicate.” 


Thus saying, he the curtain stirred 
And silvery chimes were whispering heard. 
Ere long a signal soft made known 
The monarch could be found alone. 


Both hands out-stretched, up rose the king— 
“Thy presence joy doth ever bring,” 
He said,—“‘Come, sit beside me, near; 
Thy faithful counsel I would hear.” 


These cousins might themselves have been 
Two gods on earth; their brows serene 
Bespoke true majesty of thought; 

Light’s purest ray their eyes had caught; 
For truth beamed there and seemed to blend 
With forces that would never end. 


Superb the hall they looked upon; 
The treasurers of the soil here shone 
In burnished metals, agates rare, 
Clear alabaster ; everywhere 

Art lent its charm and Nature hers, 
In luxury that wealth confers. 


“Thy wishes I would gladly know,” 

Said Can, and paused, then dropping low 
His voice—“Thy words perchance may lead 
Up to the cause that I would plead. 
Arriving here I met Heppel,— 
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A faithful man; he serveth well 

Thy person and, tho’ humble, he 

Would sacrifice his life for thee. 

To me replying, he now told 

That from the north Gadeirus bold 
Had come, and was the first to seek 
Thy side. May we of him now speak?” 


“Yea, yea, of him and his desires,” 
Thus Atlas said, “for he aspires 

To win for Lobil, his own heir, 

My dearest treasure, Nalah fair, 
Whose maiden days are scarce begun, 
Tho’ hearts already she hath won. 


Her mother’s form, her smile, her face, 
Her gentleness and easy grace— 
Lost to our view so long ago!— 
In this dear child once more we know.” 
“Informed that I again would wed, 
Gadeirus hither came, he said, 
Rejoicing in the thought that here 
A prince among us might appear, 
To manhood thrive and worthily 
Rule long upon this land and sea 
When I have passed away. 
Then too he begs,—and this we deem 
A strange request,—for can it seem 
Expedient that the one, whose reign 
Is over kingdoms ten, should deign 
From his own realm to stray 
Obedient to the call of one 
Who little right hath ever done ?— 
Gadeirus craves no meaner guest 
Than our royal presence, to arrest 
The turbulence that threats to break 
All bounds, rebellion to awake. 
Nor brooks he brief delay, but pleads 
We give at once the aid he needs; 
Entreats our nuptials be delayed 
Until his populace, dismayed 
By military cavalcade 
In our brave retinue, 
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Subside to passive discontent, 
Their ebullitions being spent 
In tournaments and festive days,— 
While acclamations in our praise 
Their fealty renew :— 
All which is planned. Then also he, 
Of ancient laws reminding me, 
Pretends that every prince must take 
A part, if war upon us break. 
’Gainst armed invaders we should lend 
Our might, but not one spear-point send 
‘lo work a grim disastrous fate 
On hapless wretches who, to sate 
His false desires, are overtaxed 
And underfed till they have waxed 
As fierce as famished wolves by night. 
Pretence makes he to heed our right 
Of suzerain, but clear as day 
We see how well doth he obey! 
I question now myself and thee 
Could I his hapless people free 
By granting his desires? 
If Nalah’s hand we could bestow 
With her consent, perchance might flow 
O’er paths of pain a healing stream ; 
In darkness Hope might shed her beam— 
For goodness good inspires.” 


Can now with eagerness thus spake :— 
“T pray thee for the nation’s sake 

Go not! for I arriving here 

Felt all his scheming plans. Beware! 
Thou art the elder of the twain, 

And secretly he hopes to gain 
Advantage from thy quick demise; 
For he by this would surely rise 

To occupy this Sacred Height, 

None daring to dispute his right 

To seize the power. This place he longs 
To hold, regardless of the wrongs 

He must inflict to reach his mark— 
Yea! e’en to quench the vital spark 
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Of life in one who o’er his head 
Towers, like palm-tree o’er the dead 

And rotting nut upon the ground—” 

He paused—* Methought I heard a sound 
Near by. *Iwere better none should know 
I thee advise and would foreshow 

A crime. Withhold thy daughter’s hand; 
Reject, I pray, the bold demand 

Of yon ambitious, scheming lord; 

Pledge not, O King, thy royal word. 
Change not thy nuptial hour, nor leave 
This realm—dark motives I perceive. 
Thy presence blocks the evil way 

Of him who would thy righteous sway 
Supplant, to rule with tyrant hand 

The subjects blessed with thy command.” 
He ceased, his eyes most eloquent 
Solicitous on Atlas bent— 

Who thus as earnestly replied— 

“On thee I ever have relied 

As uttering conviction clear, 

And fain would linger yet to hear 

Thy counsel well conceived. Thy fear 
For me from deep affection wells; 

But grim suspicion often dwells 

Where anxious thought finds lurking place— 
And we petition of thy grace 

A judgment less severe for one 

Who, evil tho’ he oft hath done, 

Might never meditate a blow 

By which our sovereign blood would flow; 
But, heeding all thy welcome words, 

We shall not yield to scheming lords. 
Within our council chamber wait 

The ministers who will debate 

Anent the day when at my side 

Again will sit a beauteous bride. 

That day, O Can, I seek to make 

A feast of joy that may awake 

Devotion to our chosen queen; 

For this our ministers convene.” 
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He paused, but Can abstracted seemed, 
And listened not, as tho’ he deemed 

All else of little weight, if he 

Now failed to make good Atlas see 
How great his peril, hour by hour, 
While every joy appeared to flower. 
“Insist I must,’ he urged, “I pray 
Take more to heart my words this day; 
Guard well thy life at every turn; 

My fears for thee no longer spurn, 
Suspicion in me fierce doth burn. 

Nine princes live for self alone; 

iny presence only doth atone 

‘Lo multitudes for all the wrong 

They bear; thy goodness makes thee strong. 
Then live! dear King—to save this land; 
Thou biding, it may yet withstand 
Degeneration and that greed 

Which bids the weak and poor to bleed. 
Ambition honesty doth flout; 
Aggression thrusts fair Justice out; 
Authority, misused, each place 

Invades, bestowing naught of grace. 
While luxury and want now band 

To sap all virtues in this land 

Excesses melt its strength away, 

And orgies night turn into day. 

These evils would invade our state 

If Death to Atlas ope’d his gate. 

Then once again, dear cousin, friend, 
Consoler, king, I suppliant bend; 
Entreating for thyself all care, 

Lest wicked hands thy life should dare 
Assail. Physician to this court 

Thou madest me. My life is nought; 
An offering I would make of this 

To save thine own—and count it bliss.” 


He paused, but kept his gaze intent 

On Atlas who upon him bent 

His calm brown eyes, while tender thought, 
Responsive, some expression sought 

That might anxiety allay— 
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Thus, rising now, “I will obey 

Thy words,” he smilingly replied, 
“If aught befalls thou hast complied 
In full, to contravene the fates; 
Trust now that nothing ill awaits.” 


Can yet again these words returned— 
“Thou art at last now frankly warned. 
If heaven would smile upon this land 
Thou as its ruler yet will stand; 

But if thou die by recreant hand 
"Twill prove the gods withdraw their grace, 
Lo hurl destruction on this place.” 

He towered as he spoke, ablaze 

His eyes, with that prophetic gaze 
Which Atlas oft has seen. He then— 
“O Can, if thou art living when 

I onward go, do thou protect 

Dear Nalah and our bride-elect.” 


Deserted now the hall—but nay, 

From silken folds there creeps away 

A man whose raiment loosely worn, 

And priestly head quite smoothly shorn, 

Tell plainly he has lately come 

From Sais—there his distant home— 

Proud Sais where in centuries past 

Atlantean sons their lot had cast, 

To build and bring to high estate 

A city populous and great. 

This minion in Gadeirus’ train 

His favor at all costs must gain; 

To give the words his ear had caught 

He hastened now with weary thought 
Of self reproach and shame. 

For he must ever lurk and spy, 

And shrink away from searching eye— 
Nor did his master blame 

The odious means he would have scorned 

Had Virtue’s torch within him burned. 


To be continued. 





THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
By C. H. A. BseRREGAARD. 
V. 


end I retold a story from John Tauler about a poor man, 

whose clothes were not worth three cents, and, who sat 

like a beggar at the church door, and, how John Tauler was 
sent to this man for heavenly wisdom. I retold their conversa- 
tion and you remember how this beggar triumphed over the 
learned Dr. Tauler because of his Union with God, a union at- 
tained as he told him by self-abandonment and absolute love of 
God. We agreed then that the beggar was a Sage. Now I offer 
you an HKastern parallel to this tale from the Middle Ages. The 
difference between that tale and the one which you shall now 
hear is this, that Laotzse, who gives the information, speaks as 
a teacher and instructs us in the language of Simplicity about 
the sage. The Western and the Eastern tales are simply two 
presentations of the same truth and image. Who and what is 
the sage? Before I give you passages from the Tao-Teh-King 
on that subject, it may be well, that I say a few words about 
the great man in order to distinguish the two. The Sage and 
the Great Man are two distinct phenomena. Nietsche was not a 
sage, nor were Cesar, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Spinoza, Beet- 
hoven, Copernicus. They were men of genius and greatness. 
Jesus, Buddha, Laotzse were Sages, because they were embodi- 
ments of great love and started men on a course of life, more 
human than that mankind had followed before. The life they 
started mankind in was mahatmic, that is to say, it was a sub- 
lime blending and union of the opposite factors of existence, a 
union, that does not destroy but raises the opposites above the 
world by a complete transformation. The others were great 
brains and furnished mankind with many accessories of life. 
They promoted culture but not holiness. Jeremy Bentham and 
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John Stuart Mill held Utilitarianism to be the characteristic of 
the Great Man; and Hippolyte Taine considered him an embodi- 
ment of the spirit of his time and the will of the people. The 
world has readily accepted these opinions and judges greatness 
by these standards. In contradistinction to these, I now shall 
give you Laotzse’s definition of the sage, and the difference will 
appear at once, and, you will see which of the two groups you 
belong to or want to follow. 

I will preface my definition of the sage, such as Laotzse 
sees him, by leading your thought beforehand to observe how 
different Laotzse’s view is from the view of a sage we get from 
India, for instance. The views we get from India tend to de- 
press rather than to raise the value and significance of life. 
They contain no incentives to work or to put forth any efforts 
against irrationality and wickedness. The Hindu flees the world. 
Not so Laotzse’s sage. The main key to him is activity. He re- 
mains in the world as an example; he encourages us to struggle 
for freedom and never condemns us, though he laments that 
the world is so bad and so irrational. You see the difference? 
It is my opinion that we in this country can learn far more from 
Laotzse on how to live, than we can learn from India. If one 
wants to become a yogi, and wishes to throw away all human 
value and become a mere wheel in the mechanism of nature, let 
him go to India. If one wants to be a sage and yet live in the 
world as a useful member of society, let hrm study and follow 
Laotzse. The last mentioned object in life, I believe, is Amer- 
ican. 

Who and what is the sage, the holy man? ‘‘The sage is 
occupied only with that which is without self-assertion and he 
conveys his instructions by silence. He does not refuse the 
world’s ten thousand things, but does not possess them. He 
works, but claims not the fruit of his action. He has merit, but 
does not dwell on it and therefore no one robs him of it.’’ (II.) 
In short, he is in the world, but not of it. If you remember the 
description of Simplicity, you will see that the sage is Sim- 
plicity realized. The sage and Simplicity are two sides of the 
same truth. They may be compared to the approaches to the 
bridge and the two voices spoken of in former chapters. The 
sage is neither self-sufficient nor does he claim the honor for 
that which Tao accomplishes through him, nor even the fruits 
thereof. How thoroughly the character of water and grass as 
shown in the last chapter! ‘‘The sage knows no distinctions; 
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he has no ‘loves,’ but looks upon all men and things as made for 
holy uses’’ (V.), that is to say, separateness does not exist for 
him. Men and women and things are seen sub specie eternitatis; 
only their eternal value counts with him. From a worldly point 
of view this looks like indifference. It is no indifference. It 
is wisdom; for consider: there are men and women enough all 
around us. They are common enough; they are everywhere 
and as plentiful as workers in a beehive or anthill. The mere 
fact of shape and organic structure is nothing remarkable. 
Nature uses the same sex-model throughout all her kingdoms; 
everywhere she moves by means of dual forms. But where is 
the one among either of these sexes who is more, something 
more than merely a human form? The one who is a species 
rather than a specimen? The one to whom we can apply the 
eternal measure? The woman who will and can be recognized 
because she is Woman and not a special and separate individ- 
ual? The man, who is not a semblance, but a reality? Where 
are the ones who cause us to exclaim, ‘‘ Ah, I have seen a soul! 
I have felt the Presence!’’ Such exclamations are proper when 
we see a man or a woman who uses the body with absolute and 
joyous freedom; and whose mind rests in majestic peace and 
who is master of both. Such an one is mahatmic, or a sage, a 
great spirit. We have mahatmic spirits of various degrees 
among us. They are the ones, whom the sage considers, the 
others are children, and some are merely possibilities. In the 
world it is heresy to say anything against the world and its 
things. The world wants all of us to be as worldly as it is 
itself, and to look only for self-interest and provide ‘‘bread 
and play’’ for the mob. In common justice to the sage we 
must, however, say that he has as much right to live in his 
own way as the world has to live its way. The world does not 
consider him a valuable asset, why should it complain because 
he sits apart? Let him alone, he does not hurt the world. 

The Tao-Teh-King thinks well of the sage and declares 
(VII) also that ‘‘the wise man is indifferent to himself and thus 
becomes the greatest among men. Because he does not seek 
his own he accomplishes his own.’’ As little as the wise man 
seeks his own, so little does he proclaim himself as the ‘‘ greatest 
among men.’’ By acting that way he gives the world no cause 
for irritation or hatred. Why he succeeds by ‘‘indifference,’’ I 
have elsewhere explained. It is because this sort of indifference 
is Simplicity. In confirmation of my explanations, I will here 
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again quote the Tao-Teh-King on the subject. The reasons for 
the sage’s success and his superiority is this (XXII), he adapts 
himself to Tao, therefore he is ‘‘preserved to the end’’ and 
becomes a model even for the unwilling. He ‘‘bends himself,’ 
therefore he becomes straight, and he is ‘‘filled because he 
empties himself.’’ Though unknown and unrecognized he toils 
incessantly for the good. Though that toil wears him away, he 
is constantly renewed. On this point of toiling and wearing 
away, yet not dying, the world least of all can understand him. 
The reason why he does not die lies, of course, in the fact that 
he draws life from the deepest wells of existence, and those 
wells are only open in the sage. The deep wells never dry up; 
they are not filled by surface water; they flow with perennial 
streams which come from the innermost earth. It was that 
kind of wells [saae was told to dig up when sent to dig up ‘‘the 
old wells.’’ To the sage, work is not toil; it is recreation, 
growth and laudation of Tao. Work is the key to all spiritual- 
ity. Because the world does not know the difference between 
toil and work it condemns the sage as an idler and a useless 
member of society. It is further said (XXVI) that the sage 
never loses his gravity and daily walks with dignity. He never 
forgets himself even if glorious palaces should belong to him. 
This is readily understood when it is realized that he is a 
quietist. His Quietism is ‘‘concealed enlightenment’’ to the 
world; nevertheless in it he becomes the good savior, a savior 
to whom nobody and nothing is ‘‘outcast.’’ In the mysterious 
balance of things, he outweighs all misery and degradation by 
being ‘‘the enlightened one’’ and one who is free. In his in- 
tensity, the sage balances the world’s immensity. Being one 
he outnumbers the many. Because he rests in the endless, he 
commands the finite. He was always in the world, but the 
world did not know it. In connection with the gravity of the 
sage stand the facts that he (X XIX) ‘‘abandons pleasure, ex- 
travagance and indulgence.’’ That he should be far from pomp 
and levity is a matter of course. But the sage is no pietist or 
hypocrite. On the contrary, he is a devotee of beauty, beauty 
both in the human and in nature. Being rooted in Simplicity 
he can appreciate beauty as nobody else. Simplicity being the 
kernel of all beauty, he and beauty are one. Beauty to him, is, 
of course, not show nor stimulated desire, it is the supreme form, 
that otherness which only from time to time strikes common 
people and professionals; that power, which lit upon Chaos and 
Heaven and Earth came forth, and, became cosmic order. 
Again it is said about the Wise Man (XLVII) that ‘‘he 
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does not travel, yet he has knowledge; that he does not see 
things, yet he defines them.’’ How would an emperor or even 
a police inspector get along if he did not get daily and hourly 
reports from everywhere? How would any manager of affairs 
who did not see for himself and learn by reports, how would 
he ‘‘define’’ things or affairs. He could not do it. He depends 
upon a complicated state machinery and reports. Not so the 
sage. It appears that there is a universal exchange bureau 
in the spirit to which he has immediate access, access at any 
time and anywhere. The sage lives in the spirit, hence things 
appear to him not fragmentary, but essentially and as they 
really are, both in their primary forms and in any and all. of 
their derived forms. His world is the sum total of all the factors 
of the universe; factors which are both positive and negative; 
factors of both birth and death; factors which are the forms of 
existence. His world has been described in all that which 
Laotzse says about Tao; in all that which Plato dreamed about 
Ideas, and Jacob Bohme revealed about the Nature-powers 
called ‘‘mothers.’’ 

The sage does not strive. He knows that Tao is One and 
he follows Teh, or virtue, which is neither more nor less than 
following Tao, for Teh is Tao realized. As little as anything 
ean be taken from Tao or added to Tao, so little can anything be 
taken from Teh or added to Teh. ‘Teh, virtue, is a constant. 
Why then should the sage either strive or care for names or 
distinctions; they can only be human inventions, and cannot 
affect either Tao or Teh. The sage wastes no energy in striving, 
he applies himself to Tao, and, Tao gives him the true per- 
ception or understanding of the nature of things and their value. 
He also applies himself to Teh, or Virtue, which instructs him 
how to use things and by right use of things he attains power. 
Said a Taoist: ‘‘The man of virtue, Teh, remains indifferent to 
his environment. His integrity is thereby undisturbed and his 
knowledge transcends the senses. As a result of that his heart 
expands to enfold those who take refuge in it. Such is the man 
of complete virtue.’’ 

It is said of one who does not strive: ‘‘He will bury gold in 
the hills and cast his pearls in the sea and not strive for wealth 
or for fame. He will not rejoice in old age or grieve over early 
death, nor will he pride himself of success or feel sorrows in 
failure. He will not feel rich because he ascends the throne, 
nor glory because he may rule the world. His real glory is to 
know the One, Tao, and that all things are but phases of the 
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One.’’ It is interesting to compare this sublime indifference to 
the stoicism of Marcus Aurelius. The Roman looks upon such 
things with contempt. The Taoist treats them as unimportant. 
Both stand aloof and separate from them. The sage has ‘‘the 
gift that abides,’’ the anointed eye, which sees the light that 
never fails. God still speaks to man. The mountains especially 
call to the sage and they show him the hidden life. In ever- 
ascending scale he rises upon the spiritual sense of all scrip- 
tures, and praying in the spirit he goes out into the wilderness. 
Everywhere he is in the midst of ‘‘the salvation of God’’; no- 
where is the divine face hidden; ‘‘the little things,’’ as well 
as the first born, the ‘‘sons of God,’’ guide him. Thus and 
therefore, it will be seen, that though he does not travel as the 
curious and the idle do, nor examine as the learned do, he never- 
theless knows everything. 

It may now sound surprising and contradictory to hear that 
the Tao-Teh-King also says (XLIX) that the sage’s heart is 
not set upon anything, that he has no fixed opinions, or opinions 
which he calls his own; but a little consideration will show that 
that is necessarily so. How could he who lives in the universal, 
stay in the particular? He would not even claim the universal 
as his own. Only small souls beat the drums and the smaller 
they are, the larger the drum. Professionals especially are 
zealous about their so-called discoveries and panaceas. Con- 
trary to all such, the wise man, says the book (XLIX), ‘‘ac- 
commodates himself to the minds of others.’’ That is to say, 
he does not force his hearers or pupils to exalt him or to speak 
in the forms of his thought or copy him. He accommodates 
himself to them. If his hearer is an artist, he speaks in art 
phraseology; if his pupil is a philosopher, he falls in with him 
and uses abstract terms; to a woman he speaks in life terms and 
with love, and, to the child he uses pictorial illustrations. To 
all he is sympathetic, and, they confide in him. The sage ‘‘uni- 
versalizes his heart’? (XLIX) and thus becomes a savior. 

And how does he thus become a savior? He does it by such 
behavior as I already have described; a behavior, the key of 
which is Simplicity. Salvation is not brought to anybody by 
forcing them into another’s mode of thinking or living. Sal- 
vation comes to whosoever needs it, by letting him reform him- 
self, by letting him overcome himself, and thereby allowing the 
Higher Self to reassert itself in him. People would be righteous 
if let alone. It is pressure from outside and the preaching of 
false notions that cause people to do wrong. Remove desires by 
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putting no false value upon things, and nobody will desire them. 
It is the law that makes sin, said St. Paul. Leaving out for the 
present any discussion about the metaphysics of ‘‘the law of 
contrariety,’’ so called, this can be said, that by making distinc- 
tions we create crime and antagonize Tao and Teh. Rightly 
says Laotzse, that by setting value on rare things of sense we 
disturb the peace of the mind. (III.) Who can deny it? Pre- 
dilections are the cause of sin and crime and our alienation from 
Tao and Teh. If nobody made distinctions, no breaking of rules 
would take place. The human heart is not radically wrong. 
The core is right and sound. Our book says (LXII) that ‘‘Tao 
is the guardian of all things,’’ and does not even forsake those 
who are not good.’’ Yea, the book even says (LI) that ‘‘Teh 
(or virtue) nourishes all things, increases them, protects them 
and watches over them.’’ In the face of such declarations, who 
dares throw stones? who dares malign the people? Let the 
hypocrites go and hide! Do not stand in the way of a soul! 
Every flower will seek the sun if let alone; none turns away. 
The sage is the good savior! and the sage never advertises him- 
self! and the sage is always poor; he carries his jewels in his 
bosom (LXX). He never speaks up in the congregation. Those 
who do not know, do the talking. All this about the sage, I 
have read in the Tao-Teh-King. Go and read for yourself. You 
may find much more. 

You have thus far, in this chapter and in the last, heard 
much in praise of Simplicity and about its natural types, water 
and grass. You have also heard who and what the sage is, and 
how he uses Simplicity.. All of this has conveyed ideas of Real- 
ity to you. It must have appeared that Simplicity is something 
fundamental; something structural, something Kosmic. 

Let me now finally translate the word Simplicity into moral 
concepts and thus come a little nearer to our human existence. 
Simplicity then is first of all sincerity. Sincerity in the Latin 
is sine sera, ‘‘without a flaw.’’ Certainly Simplicity is com- 
pleteness and uprightness. It is a vase that rings true when 
struck. Simplicity is whole-hearted and simple-hearted, or, in 
other words, it is synonomous with singleness. Plato applied 
the word Simplicity, awdovs (aplous) to God, ‘‘who is,’’ he said, 
‘‘nerfectly simple and true both in word and deed.’’ Plato uses 
the word Simplicity again in the Republic about the just man. 
He means, and we ought to mean by the word Simplicity, that 
a just man is perfectly at one'with himself in motive, aim and 
end in his relations to the Divine and to his fellowmen. 
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In an old work, ‘‘The Testament of the Twelve Patriachs,’’ 
a work of Hebrew origin and character, Issachar, the fifth son 
of Jacob and Leah, is represented as Simplicity, and, he repre- 
sents himself to his children as one who has walked all his life 
in Simplicity. He lays emphasis upon his being a husbandman 
and recommends his children to find contentment in husbandry 
and to shun mercantile pursuits because these lead to transgres- 
sions. That of being a husbandman is a point I would emphasize 
as a necessity for the full realization of Simplicity. City life, 
with its complexity, is ruinous. The old adage is true: ‘‘God 
made the country and the devil made the city.’’ By being a 
husbandman, I do not exactly mean being a farmer, though 
Issachar was it. I mean that country life, life in the open, and 
not city life is the true life. If we cannot flee the city, we can 
nevertheless in many ways place ourselves in direct relation to 
the country. Let us do that! An outlook to Nature will make 
a path to Simplicity! And now in conclusion: What can be done 
for the restoration of Simplicity? We talk and boast of culture 
and civilization, and what is it? Nothing but sham! I say 
‘‘nothing,’’ and do so perfectly conscious of what I am saying, 
and do not think I am exaggerating. The proof is to be found 
in all the misery around us, a misery that never ends. 

I am not blind to the marvellous industrial and commercial 
progress of the world. I profit by it in many ways, and so do 
you, but eternally, what is it? It is not as stable as clouds, and, 
those who promote the so-called culture, make gains that last 
no longer than mosquitoes in the fall. The only lasting thing they 
gain is terrible strength of will. That lasts, and, will send them 
back like blind moles to burrow in the earth. By and by the 
Powerful and the sages will change places. To die poor now 
but wise is great gain. 

Cannot something effectually be done to introduce Simplic- 
ity? Can we not call to arms all those who have realized the 
Overman in themselves, as they say? Why not send them to 
- vitalize that Overman? Let them introduce Simplicity! Who 
will be first to preach and practice it? 

I now come to that special purpose I had in mind, and to 
which I[ referred before. My purpose is to connect Simplicity, 
the sage and the Tao-Teh-King, and that not merely as logically 
related, but standing in a life relation to each other as Mother, 
Father and Child. Before I proceed to do so, let me explain 
my method in these papers. In these chapters I am endeavoring 
to translate all scholastic and intellectual terms and expressions 
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into living conceptions, into the forms that answer to our per- 
sonal existence. In all of us there lie images, words, sounds, 
symbols, and so forth, of various kinds; they are the epitomes 
of ourselves, and by means of these images we, in the most 
direct manner, get hold of ourselves and are taught. I am trying 
to get hold of such images in you, in order to explain my subject. 
It is easy enough to spiritualize any idea or conception, and to 
raise it very high, but the result is that it becomes so utterly 
attenuated that it loses all practical value. As soon as an idea 
is so thoroughly denaturalized that it has become a mere noth- 
ing, it has also ceased to awaken anybody who lives in flesh and 
blood. I say, it is easy enough to wander off into highflown 
language and poetic imagery, but it is very difficult to move 
the other way; and yet that is most needed, because people 
need a foothold, and they get it not by talking above their heads, 
but by bringing the truth and the spirit to them in tangible 
forms, in forms that correspond to their own lives and their 
own experiences. Inded, it is an old truth that ‘‘invisible things 
are discerned from the foundation of the world through the 
things which are made.’’ And why is that the truth? Why is 
it self-evident? It is so, as John of the Cross says, because 
‘spiritual things include them.’’ By right use of visible and 
tangible things we may lay hold upon the invisible and intan- 
gible, because they are included in it as the higher in the lower. 
As I said, people need a foothold from whence they themselves 
ean begin to work up on the Path. 

You remember I have laid much emphasis upon originality 
and have condemned all kinds of copying and ascribed much of 
humanity’s misery to lack of originality and to copying. If a 
lecturer or a preacher can come down, not to platitudes or child- 
ish talk, but to the living images that lie in every human mind, 
he can reach that mind and do it good. By infusing those images 
with power, by purifying them, by electrifying them, by ex- 
plaining them to the mind that possesses them, that mind is 
infused with vigor and awakened to itself. Being awakened, it 
will live for itself and be on the Path, and, that it should be 
awakened and caused to live for itself is the object of all preach- 
ing. A preaching that does not aim at that nor accomplish it is 
no more than babbling or beating the drum. 

If you will go back over the preceding chapters and re- 
examine them, you will see that I am struggling to do this very 
thing I am talking about. Instead of screwing the subjects up 
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higher, I have attempted to take the scholastic machinery to 
pieces and I have substituted living powers for all mechanical 
and inorganic details. I have made all abstractions into living 
personalities; I have painted dramatic scenes and appealed to 
your feelings and love-nature rather than attempted to instruct. 
I have used veils that reveal, and, thus I have gained the same 
effects as Greek sculptors gained, when they wetted the drapery 
they put upon their models: they revealed, yet they never 
offended propriety. I have, if I may say so, rather ‘‘lowered’’ 
idealistic expressions; I have done that by clothing them in 
flesh and blood, and, I know I have attained some satisfactory 
results. My experiment with that which I have called Western 
and modern phraseology will prove more of a success than 
might have been expected. 

It is most singular, that this method which I have called 
Western and modern is the very method of the ancients. In the 
East, to-day as of old, all preaching and teaching is by personal 
intercourse, and, experience in European universities has shown 
that it is the only real way by which to impart spiritual seed. 
Abstract and mechanical subjects may well be taught from a 
platform, but spiritual life never. The reason for this is plain. 
Consciousness is more than a physical fact. In the Universal, 
the individual person is a species, but in the physical world an 
individual is almost meaningless. One crystal is like another; 
but one soui is not like another. All those highfiown, abstract 
and difficult terms and phrases and conceptions in which so 
many teachers, both mystic and others, have buried that life 
which these terms and phrases originally stood for, all these 
terms and phrases are not of the spirit of the Orient. The West 
and part of Asia under western influence made them, partly in 
Greece, and partly elsewhere, during the development in the 
East of what is called Western progress, Western culture and 
civilization. In its attempt to gain a reasonable understanding 
of living forces and acts, the West and part of Asia invented all 
these terms and phrases and they unfortunately forgot the 
original aim and end, and forgot that these terms and phrases 
were only to be symbols and no more, and they forgot life alto- 
gether. They hugged and kissed petrifactions and do so now. 
By forcing posterity to learn by the brain and not by the heart, 
we have now come to our present desperate conditions. We 
have the shell, but the nut is not in it. 


To be continued. 









































NOTES FOR HIS LIFE’S HISTORY. 
By ALEXANDER WILDER. 
Concluded from page 78. 


N 1840 I first heard of Mesmerism. I read such literature 
| about it as I could find, and had opportunity to witness 
anesthesia produced by manipulation. I also read about 
clairvoyance resulting from it. Some years afterward I 
consented to become the subject of such experimentation, and 
have had abundant reason for regret. It developed a sensitive- 
ness acute even to abnormity, and the power of will, already 
too much weakened in early life, was still further affected. But 
by 1844 I began to have some little force to free myself. I was 
still under the belief of an emotional piety and actually formed 
a religious alliance with John B. Foote and others of the same 
character. But a year was sufficient to show him to me as weak 
as others, and unreliable as a leader. 

What little I learned and observed in Mesmerism opened 
the fact to perception that there is a spiritual region to which 
we really belong, and with which, under certain conditions, we 
may have perceptible intercourse. It may be heaven or hell, 
but that depends upon our own state of mind. There are no 
rewards or punishments, except as they are incident with our- 
selves. It took me long to learn that. The Calvinistic notion 
held me for years, and, indeed, was about the last that I was 
able to discard. 

In the field of mind, spirituality and the higher knowing, I 
made haste very slowly. I sought information from everyone 
and conscientiously examined it, unwilling to accept anything 
blindly. I exercised the reasoning faculty, but sought to be open 
to the superior sense. 

1880. 

When at seventeen I withdrew from religious association, I 
gave up the purpose of going to college, and decided to follow 
farm-work. I may remark that I probably would have kept on 
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going to church, but that my brother David influenced me to 
stop, as he had done already. I worked at home two years, then 
went to Vermont, where I learned typesetting, and had a fore- 
taste of things that I had not imagined. I saw the religious Boss 
exhibited in his hatefulness. It was an experience of how men 
can exercise the peculiarities of slaves, by baseness, treachery, 
unmanly servility. My own health succumbed to it, and I was 
fortunately enabled to get back to my father’s house. My brother 
David was now head there, and I was enabled to attain rest and 
somewhat of normality. 

But I must shift for myself. Going to Orange, in Massa- 
chusetts, I was employed for a season in woodcraft. My work 
was to cut the dead trees into firewood. One day in April I was 
felling a tree some fifty or more feet high. The limbs had all 
decayed and fallen way. Being an awkward woodman, I cut it 
so out of right that it merely caught on a tree nearby. I set 
about to do my work over again. As I was striking I felt a voice. 
It seemed to reach my head at the top and pass to the epigas- 
trium with all the force of a peremptory command: ‘‘Step back!’’ 
T obeyed, going some eight steps. That very instant there came 
a piece broken from the top of the tree. It was about six feet 
long and several inches in diameter. It fell along my footsteps, 
and with such force as to bury itself in the soft earth. If I had 
failed but a step, it would have hit and crushed me. 

I do not suppose that I am much of a visionary. I have cer- 
tainly sought to base my notions and experiences upon a foun- 
dation of stable fact. Nevertheless, I have had some of these 
peculiar impressions which I could not explain by any usual 
method, ard also experiences that may be interpreted from an 
external or interior point of view, as the person is disposed. Of 
course they are more interesting to me than to others, 

On one of these occasions I was walking in a jane in a 
country town, when I felt about me the peculiar atmosphere of 
an individual whom I knew was unfriendly as well as domineer- 
ing and aggressive. Next I felt the words: ‘‘I will hold you fast, 
aid crush you, no matter what you may attempt.’’ I was not 
overawed, but resolutely told him to get out of my way. He 
did attack me in print at that very time, estranging friends and 
otherwise also ailing one. But I never swerved from the pur- 
pose to do and to go as my own convictions led me. The man ran 
his career, drew many inside his sphere of influence, and then 
encountered revolt. I have been told that he hastily left the 
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country immediately after the terrible death of one of his circle, 
and died of a broken heart. 

From 1844 to 1851, I drifted from one place and employment 
to another—part in Massachusetts, and part at my father’s in 
New York. My religious experiences consisted in becoming dis- 
entangled from the various beliefs and opinions which for a 
few years had held me fast, and in the endeavor to learn more of 
the world of reality. Prompted by a lady who had been one of 
my teachers in boyhood, I procured and read with interest the 
philosophical and theological works of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

In so doing I was aided by Professor George Bush, who had 
recently embraced the ‘‘Heavenly Doctrine’’ and was himself 
publishing a periodical to commend them to popular attention. 
I cannot be sufficiently grateful to him for his aid and sympathy. 
I think him and Des Guays, and perhaps I ought to add Dr. 
J. J. G. Wilkinson, the most satisfactory expositors of the 
Swedenborgian doctrine whose works have been published. 

To this day I esteem the philosophic doctrine of Sweden- 
borg the most perfect that has been promulgated in modern 
times. I cannot, however, subscribe to many of the construc- 
tions which have been placed upon them, and I have never been 
able to comprehend intelligently the principle upon which he 
interpreted the books of Genesis, Exodus and the Apocalypse. 

I have since become a student of the Platonic Dialogues, with 
which he seems to have in many respects to have been en rap- 
port. But with all their profundity and fulness they strengthen 
rather than weaken my regard for Emanuel Swedenborg. De- 
spite all that may be said captiously or sneeringly of his peculiar 
statements and methods, he is most emphatically the philosopher 
of common sense. 

My attachment for Professor Bush lasted till his death in 
1859. I admired his scholarly attainments, his sincerity, his 
student temper, his candor, his kind temper. He was too liberal 
for allegiance to a sect, too intelligent for the multitude, too 
broad to be shut into any circumscribed arena. I think that he 
came nearer to being a genuine representative of Swedenborg 
than any person of whom I have known, except Dr. Wilkinson. 

In 1851 I finally set out on my own career. I left Verona 
and made my home in Syracuse. It was incumbent on me now 
more than ever to make sure of a livelihood. Yet in many re- 
spects I was almost helpless. I was a farmer’s son, and knew 
little of remunerative labor beyond farm-work. I had been 
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precluded from acquiring the knowledge of a profession, except 
as I had taught myself. My tastes were those of a student. I 
was eager to know the cause and reason of everything which 
related to duty and life. Every book that came in my way I 
had eagerly read, except such as related to mechanic skill. In 
this way I had become quite proficient in common medical know!- 
edge. But I early had become opposed to the common medical 
treatment. In my own family I was convinced that it had been 
of serious harm. 

So I became a partisan of the Water cure and Botanic prac- 
tice—a preference which I still retain. There may be, there doubt- 
less is, a more excellent way; but it is not taught in medical 
schools or medical books. Nor do I know it myself, but am still 
an inquirer. 

In January, 1851, I went to Syracuse to attend a medical 
meeting. I had already taken part in forming a medical society 
in Oneida county and served two years as its secretary. When 
the meeting was over, I learned that the Syracuse Medical Col- 
lege was about to begin a session. ‘T'wo only of the instructors, 
however, were on the ground, and I was asked to deliver a lee- 
ture. Accordingly, I discoursed upon the physiology of the cells, 
which had been recently promulgated. It was determined by the 
managers that | must remain and lecture. So I bade adieu to 
country life. 

I was now embarked to take full responsibility for myself. 
Yet I was but a novice. I had had no training for common busi- 
ness; | was artless and credulous, and had to meet those who 
would take advantage of me and attempt to use me for their 
own ends. For two or three sessions I lectured and followed 
the practice of medicine. With patients I was careful and grati- 
fyingly successful; but it was more than I could do to collect 
fees to pay my own expenses. Lecturing in the college was very 
good discipline, but it afforded me little money or reputation. I 
was on the unpopular side. I discarded poisonous agents as 
medicines, and had associated with a school in which the standard 
of- mental attainment, just dealing and gentlemanly courtesy 
was not high. It was irksome to me to incur debt. 

At this moment there arose a friend to find for me a way 
out. Lyman Stevens was prominent as a ‘‘New-Churchman,’’ 
and lived as he believed. He induced a friend in the firm that 
published the Syracuse Dairy Star to employ me at setting type. 
This was work that I liked. I was not a rapid compositor, but 
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earned enough to meet my expenses. A few weeks later I was 
promoted to the place of assistant editor by Mr. L. Corning Judd, 
then the proprietor. I thus employed one year, and then entered 
upon a similar course in the Syracuse Dairy JournaL. But the 
owners were changed, and I was dismissed at the end of the year. 

This was in 1854. The Legislature of New York had just 
created the State Department of Public Instruction, and elected 
Victor M. Rice superintendent. We were relatives, and I had 
rendered him service. He gave me the appointment of clerk in 
the new department, and showed me many kind offices. He bore 
with me where I was at fault, and promoted me as he found me fit. 

The teachers of the public and higher schools were organized 
in a State Association and for some years issued a monthly jour- 
nal of their own. For my annoyance, I was chosen editor. 
Though in many respects very well adapted for a teacher, I had 
little occasion to love the calling of a schoolmaster. But it was 
Mr. Rice’s wish, and I accepted. A year sufficed, as the enter- 
prise was not remunerative. 

In 1856 I was relieved of this charge and in awhile was 
afloat. I held two Teachers’ Institutes, as they were called. These 
were assemblies of teachers of the public schools for a district 
territory for the purpose of some further training and exercise 
to fit them for a better performing of their duties. They usually 
lasted two weeks. I held one in Whiteside County in Illinois, 
and one in Suffolk County, New York. I then engaged for some 
months as assistant editor of the CoLLEcr Review, and visited 
Indiana and Illinois. I spent January and part of February at 
Springfield to aid the teachers in procuring an act of incorpora- 
tion of a Normal School. I prepared the bill and Mr. Simeon 
Wright advocated it with members of the Legislature. He suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the leader of the majority in the House of 
Representatives, the Hon. John A. Logan. There was a large 
opposition, but Mr. Logan succeeded. In the Senate the Hon. 
Norman B. Judd became its champion, and before I left Illinois 
it was a law. It has the almost solitary reputation of being the 
most complete measure of the kind in the United States. The 
Normal University at Bloomington was the institution thus estab- 
lished. 

Coming to New York in 1857, I taught one year in the School 
of the Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen. The next year I was 
employed as a reporter on the Eventne Post, then under the 
active charge of the Hon. John Bigelow. I was connected with 
this establishment till 1871—thirteen years. 
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In that capacity I was the Albany correspondent during the 
annual sessions of the Legislature. This enabled me to become 
acquainted with many of our public men, both of New York and 
other States. Among these I may enumerate the Hon. Wil- 
ham A. Wheeler, Lucius Robinson, F. A. Conkling and his more 
distinguished brother, Senator Roscoe Conkling, Governors 
Horatio Seymour, Reuben E. Fenton, John T. Hoffman, and 
Myron H. Clark and C. T. Hurlburt,—also of others outside, 
Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, John A. Andrew, Schuyler 
Colfax, Mareus A. Ward. 

At the suggestion of Hon. John Winthrop Chanler of New 
York, I became clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the Assembly, and served in that capacity several sessions 
afterward. 

In the autumn of 1871 I was made a candidate for Alder- 
man in New York. The movement against the Tweed Ring had 
given rise to a general movement for its overthrow, and I was 
made their candidate. I did not electioneer, and supposed my- 
self too obscure to attract notice, but the majority, exceeding 
the other candidates several thousand, was flattering to say the 
least. 

At the close of my term of office, I decided to have no more 
to do with a political life. The conditions were humiliating: a 
man was required to forego his own convictions and there 
appeared to be little difference in intrinsic character between the 
parties, other than what is incident to men in power and those 
out of power. 

Being now out of employ, I made several efforts to engage 
in business. But the results were discouraging. I was over- 
reached, and lost all that I had. If the Psalmist was right in 
calling all men liars, I seemed to find them also swindlers. 

After that time I made my home in Newark. Several at- 
tacks of pneumonia had shown me that New York was not a 
healthy residence for me, but the air of New Jersey I found to 
be sweet and balmy. It was my intention to find editorial em- 
ployment, and I did have an engagement on Harper’s Montuty, 
a few months, when the financial catastrophe of 1873 led to 
changes, throwing me out of work. 

Despite my protests and repeated refusals, | was made to 
accept a professorship in the Eclectic Medical College of the City 
of New York. It was necessary, it was declared to me, as the 
college was in a strait and otherwise could not go on. Various 
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promises and assurances were made, and the inducement held 
out of being early enabled to retire. Nevertheless, I remained 
till 1877, when it became unequivocably sure that no faith would 
be observed, and I was personally flouted. I had tried to serve 
all faithfully, but there seemed to be a general disregard of even 
common honesty. I determined to leave, and to my surprise 
the door was set open for me to do so promptly. 

In 1876 the National Eclectic Medical Association elected 
me Secretary, and continued to elect me year by year till 1895, 
when I declined to become a candidate. That organization was 
about to fall to pieces, but my action saved it. 

In 1878 the United States Medical College was incorporated 
under a general statute of the Legislature. Several colleges had 
been operated under the same law, and later Legislatures had 
recognized these matters in their measures. I had taken part 
in the organization, but had not meant to be a lecturer. I have 
a fondness for teaching, but my experience with educational ma- 
chinery had disposed me to decline having anything to do with 
that department. But no one seemed to understand my 
scruples, and finally I took the chair of Physiology, exchanging 
it two years later for the new professorship of Psychology and 
Magnetic Therapeutics. About this time several of our number 
began to meddle with the organization of the Eclectic Medical 
College. In this matter I had no part, and no pains were taken 
to enlist me in the matter. But it failed, and the reaction was 
severe. The managers of the Eclectic College were able by 
sacrifices to free themselves from the efforts to crush them, and 
to turn the powers of the law upon their adversary. The cor- 
poration of the United States College was prosecuted on the 
charge of assuming powers which it did not legally possess. Its 
defense appears to have been weak and half-hearted. The suit 
was tried in the Superior Court, in the Supreme Court and 
Court of Appeals. It was decided adversely every time to the 
College, each time a new reason being made for the judgment. 
First, the authority was declared insufficient; then the statute 
was declared to have no intent to incorporate colleges; and 
lastly, the college was declared to be neither scientific nor 
charitable. 

I thought then, and I think still, that the courts were actu- 
ated by motives unfriendly to the institution, and that the 
several judgments were made in disregard and misapplication 
of the law. 
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Nevertheless, personally, the result was a relief tome. My 
energies were taxed and there was a drifting in the manage- 
ment which was repugnant. We excelled in the quality of our 
teaching, unless it was in the department of Materia Medica. 
While there was an unwillingness that I shall quietly separate 
from the Faculty, about every measure and individual that I 
supported was got out of the way. 

In short, my observation of medical colleges is not favorable 
to them as schools of morals or as promoters of financial probity. 
The more there is professed, the less it seems is to be believed. 

In my tastes and aspirations I am a philosopher. I am 
eager to learn the causes and reasons, the principles by which 
things are governed. I am never satisfied with an ipse diaxit. 
I have always desired to know for myself what is right as 
between one human being and another, and know no law higher 
or more sacred than that. What we owe to one another is good- 
will and faithful service. 

In 1858 I came upon a little work at the office of the Even- 
1nG Post entitled Alehemy and the Alchemists. I had already 
purchased another ‘‘Swedenborg, a Hermetic Philosopher.’’ 
They were by the same author, but anonymous. I read them 
with avidity. The career and methods of Swedenborg seemed 
to be admirably explained. But the hypothesis of Alehemy was 
more recondite, and apparently reasonable. It not only trans- 
ferred Alchemy from the field of learned absurdity, but showed 
it to belong, like other ancient forms of allegory, to its proper 
place as setting forth the transformation of the human soul. 
I gave the book to a lady, who in a fit of superstitious apprehen- 
sion, burned it. Afterward, however, I found a copy in a little 
bookstore, and speedily became its owner. The seller knew me. 
One day, some weeks later, a white-haired gentleman came into 
the room where I was seated and introduced himself as ‘‘ Hitch- 
eock.’’ I soon learned that he was Major-General Hitcheock of 
the United States Army, but not till after his death several years 
after did I know him to be the namesake and grandson of Ethan 
Allen, so famous in the early years of the Revolution. The 
present Secretary of the Interior is his nephew and bears the 
same name. He visited me several times, and we also exchanged 
letters. He was a mystic and apt at perceiving allegoric mean- 
ings. He was invaluable to those of like tastes. Gen. Buford, 
of Detroit, was such a one. 

When the Civil War broke out, Gen. Hitchcock was em- 
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ployed at Washington to take charge of exchanges. I visited 
him there in 1863 and tried to secure the liberation of my 
nephew, then a prisoner at Columbia. But exchanges had been 
suspended. However, some weeks later the General wrote me 
that Captain Avery, my nephew, had escaped. With the conclu- 
sion of the war, General Hitchcock made his home at Florence, 
Georgia. He became infirm and seldom wrote letters. Finally, 
in 1871, I took up a paper and found in it the announcement of 
his death. 

Some years later, I learned that he paid me this tribute: 
‘*T would that Wilder’s mantle would fall on me.’’ 

While sensible of the weight of the tribute, I feel that it is 
due from me to him rather than from him to me. 


THE END. 


In the next issue of THE WORD we intend to publish a sketch of Dr. Wilder’s 
life.—Ed. 





In fact, unity, agreement is always silent, or soft-voiced; it 
is only discord that loudly proclaims itself. So long as the sev- 
eral elements of Life, all fitly adjusted, can pour forth their 
movement like harmonious tuned strings, it is a melody and 
unison; Life, from its mysterious fountains, flows out as in cel- 
estial music and diapason,—which also, like that other music of 
the spheres, even because it is perennial and complete, without 
interruption and without imperfection, might be fabled to es- 
cape the ear. 

Carlyle, Characteristics. 





The history of its progress here would illustrate the pro- 
gress of more important things; would again exemplify what 
obstacles a new spiritual object, with its mixture of truth and of 
falsehood, has to encounter from unwise enemies, still more 
from unwise friends; how dross is mistaken for metal, and com- 
mon ashes are solemnly labeled as fell poison; how long, in such 
cases, blind Passion must vociferate before she can awaken 
Judgment; in short, with what tumult, vicissitude and protracted 
difficulty, a foreign doctrine adjusts and locates itself among the 
home-born. 

—Carlyle, Historic Survey of German Poetry. 
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“SAVONAROLA’’? OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PorTRAITURE OF 
SprrituaL GRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WILuLIAMs. 
Continued from page 111. 


‘‘Przro Betrays FLORENCE IN THE HANDS OF THE F'RENCH.’’ 


whom they had looked for protecting them from loss and 

guarding them from invasion and ruin, had unknown and 

without consulting with the signory of state, betaken himself 
to the camp of the French king and cowardly betrayed them into 
the hands of the enemy by surrendering the keys of the outlying 
fortresses and strongholds that guarded the confines of Tus- 
eany. In so doing he had thought nothing of their safety and 
welfare, but of his own individual interests and continuance 
of power and rule. 

Had Piero possessed a spark of patriotic bravery and cour- 
age, he might have saved his country from invasion and caused 
the French army to change the route of its expedition into Italy. 
Overwhelmed, however, with fear for his own safety and wel- 
fare, with the surrender of the fortresses, he agreed to pay the 
French king 200,000 florins and furthermore granted him to 
hold and occupy the important cities of Pisa and Leghorn so 
long as the war should last, and thus by his pusillanimity and 
cowardice virtually surrendered Florence with its territories 
into the power of the French, who could scarcely believe their 
own eyes and laughed at Piero on seeing how readily he yielded 
everything, as stated in the memoirs of Philip de Comines, a 
French statesman and eye-witness of these transactions. ‘‘If,’’ 
writes he, ‘‘Sarzana and the other strongholds had been fur- 
nished as they ought to have been and properly guarded, the 


| a few days they learned the worst, that Piero, their ruler to 
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King’s army would have certainly been ruined in besieging 
them, for the country is mountainous and barren, full of snow 
and unable to supply us with provisions.’’ Elated with this 
great initial success, Charles felt inclined and was induced to 
believe himself the new Cyrus whom Savonarola foretold was 
about to come and redress the state of affairs in Italy. 


A Buoopuess REVOLUTION. 


When the Florentine signory and counsellors of state heard 
of this shameful betrayal of their beloved city, they convened a 
special meeting to consider and decide what was the best course 
to adopt. After much discussion, Piero Cauponi, an old Flor- 
entine veteran who had seen much service in different parts of 
Europe, requested permission to address them. Standing in 
their midst, with soldierly bearing, he seemed the incarnation 
of an old Roman chief in former days who never trembled nor 
felt afraid for his country and its safety. Everyone knew him 
and respected him for his honesty and uprightness and could 
implicitly depend upon his courage and bravery in the hour of 
danger and trial. His words were always few, but they were 
always weighty, pertinent and convincing. ‘‘Fellow citizens,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ Piero de Medicis is no longer fit to rule the state, the 
Republic must therefore provide for itself and look after its 
own interests. The moment has come to shake off this baby 
government. Let ambassadors be sent to king Charles, and 
should they meet Piero returning by the way let them pass him 
without salutation, and go forwards and explain to the king him- 
self that our citizens were formerly allies of the French and are 
well disposed towards him. Let honorable men be chosen to 
give a fitting welcome to the king, but at the same time let all 
our captains and soldiery be summoned in from the country and 
hidden away in cloisters and other secret places. Let all men be 
prepared to fight, not amongst ourselves as in days gone by, but 
against the common enemy in case of need, so that when we shall 
nave done our best to act honestly towards this most christian 
monarch, and satisfy with money the avarice of the French, we 
may be ready to face him and show our teeth if he should try 
us beyond our patience either by word or deed, and, above all, 
let it not be forgotten to send the Padre Savonarola as one of 
the embassy, for he has gained the entire love of the people and 
he alone amongst us is possessed of that wisdom and knowledge 
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of secret events and things which will prove our best and great- 
est defence in warding off danger and thwarting the designs 
and intentions of the enemy.’’ 

On the following day the ambassadors were chosen (Novem- 
ber the 5th) and straightway proceeded on their journey to meet 
the king at Lucca, a city in northern Italy. Savonarola, accord- 
ing to the rule of his order, followed on foot accompanied by two 
brethren as his attendants. Before starting, he preached again 
in the cathedral and at the conclusion of his discourse spoke 
words that cheered and strengthened the hearts and raised the 
hopes of the citizens. ‘‘God,’’ said he, ‘‘has granted your pray- 
ers and will work a great revolution by peaceful means. He 
alone came to the rescue when Florence was forsaken by its 
ruler. Wait and you will see the disasters that will happen else- 
where, but not to you. Be steadfast in right doing, oh ye people 
of Florence, remain calm and preserve peace and good will 
amongst yourselves. If ye would have mercy, be ye also merci- 
ful towards one another, your brethren, your friends, and 
also your enemies, otherwise ye will become smitten by the 
scourge prepared for the rest of Italy. 

At that moment of political excitement, of mental anxiety 
and spiritual anguish, Florence caught a glimpse of the power 
and might, of the peace and happiness that the Higher and 
Diviner life instills into the soul of everyone who becomes its 
grateful and loving recipient, making the timorous and fearful, 
valiant and brave, out of weakness bringing forth strength, dis- 
pelling mental darkness and gloom, dispersing the spectres of 
doubt and uncertainty that hide and enshroud the pathway of 
life, chasing away despair, healing the broken in heart and rais- 
ing all such as be bowed down, making wise the simple and guid- 
ing the errant and mistaken back into the path of duty, the true 
way to light that all must traverse on their pilgrimage through 
earth life ere they can attain to and realize their ultimate des- 
tiny. 

If Savonarola’s object and aim had been the acquisition of 
‘political power and authority, if he had harbored within himself 
designs of becoming supreme in Florence as some writers have 
wrongtully attributed to him and reproached him as a crafty, 
ambitious fanatic craving and lusting after state rule, now was 
the opportunity for the fulfillment of them. All Italy was re- 
sounding with his name and all eyes were turned to him, for 
had he not proved himself a true prophet, had he not foreseen 
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and predicted that the sword of divine justice would ere long 
descend, and were not his words of warning about to be veri- 
fied? He alone had seen the future and he only by his light, his 
knowledge and wisdom was able to remedy and save them from 
ruin and disaster. Such were the general sentiments of the 
whole of the population of Florence and the state of Tuscany. 
And now the psychic moment in his life had come, now was his 
chance to make himself master and ruler of Florence, whose 
citizens with universal acclamation would have chosen and pro- 
claimed him their chief, their leader in whom they all had the 
most implicit and heartfelt confidence and trust. He had but 
to speak a single word and there would have arisen in the then 
juncture of affairs, a storm of popular excitement and turmoil 
and riotous tumult that would have swept away all obstacles and 
barriers out of his path. One word from him and all traces and 
monuments of the Medicean family, with their palaces adorned 
and enriched with the accumulated treasures of art, would have 
perished forever, and Florence herself have been the scene of 
anarchy and blood red revolution, of destructive riots and in- 
surrection, and over the dead bodies of slaughtered nobles and 
slain magnate Savonarola could have made himself another 
Sulla, Dictator of Florence, and wielded absolute sway and au- 
thority throughout the whole Tuscan state. Such, however, 
were not the aspirations of Savonarola who, true to himself and 
faithful to his mission, recked not of things seen and temporal 
but of those that though unseen are real and eternal, those prin- 
ciples of right and unselfish living, of purity of thought and de- 
votion to the service of humanity that are the characteristics 
and indications of a true life and of a noble and lofty soul. 


‘‘Tae BANISHMENT OF Piero From F'LORENCE.’’ 


Thus Savonarola went forth from Florence calm and tran- 
quil, upheld and sustained by his faith in the great controlling 
unseen power that oftimes unrecognized and seldom admitted 
and acknowledged is guiding each individual until at last, blindly 
it may be, he finds the way to Light, and henceforth moves in 
his own special groove of destined progress, enlightenment and 
spiritual development. 

The Florentine ambassadors found the French king at 
Lucca. Piero, on learning of their arrival and that they had 
come in the name of the Republic, at once conjectured some 
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great and important change had occurred in Florence affecting 
his power and authority there. Perceiving the danger and reck- 
less of everything save his own safety and also reasoning that 
unless he could circumvent and frustrate their object, his career 
as head of the state would terminate in ignominy and shameful 
defeat, and with it the fortune and prestige of the Medicean 
house, Piero at once rushed to Charles and earnestly besought 
his assistance and support in retaining his dignity and position. 
He ordered his kinsman, Paolo Orsini, to enlist at once and col- 
lect what troops he could gather together and then proceed 
quickly to Florence only to find his career as ruler of the state 
was at an end and a thing of the past, for on the day following 
his arrival on presenting himself with his retinue at the palace 
of the signory, with the intention of taking the authority and 
rule into his own hands, he was told that henceforth he must 
consider himself no longer chief of the state and be content to 
become an ordinary citizen. 

Filled with rage and fury at such a rebuff, Piero retired to 
his villa residence at Careggi, collected a few troops and or- 
dered them to seize the San Gallo gate whilst he himself pro- 
ceeded again with an armed escort to the palace, but was for- 
bidden entrance and on attempting to force his way, was driven 
back and assailed with cries, ‘‘Coward! poltroon! traitor; get 
thee hence, thy reign is over.’’ Then was heard the clang of the 
great bell of the signory and as its deep tones reverberated and 
boomed through the city, its suburbs and neighboring hamlets, 
thousands of armed men came rushing forth and leaving house 
and home, ran towards the Piazza or market place prepared to 
fight for and regain their ancient republican liberty and free- 
dom. Though the intensest excitement prevailed, the words and 
admonitions of Savonarola in that moment, fraught with the 
gravest consequences, were not forgotten and by their self-re- 
straint the citizens of Florence proved themselves true patriots 
and worthy of self-government. Piero, thus repulsed and dis- 
owned as chief by the citizens, along with Giovanni, his cardinal 
brother, galloped along with a few of his troops, through the 
principal streets shouting ‘‘ Palle! Palle! The Balls! The Balls!’’ 
(emblems of the Medicean coat-of-arms), but finding no re- 
sponse from the crowds of angry men who despised and con- 
demned him for his cowardice and treachery, and further see- 
ing himself in danger of being surrounded on all sides with no 
opportunity of escape, and also learning that the Signory had 
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passed a decree of banishment both of himself and his brother 
as being rebels, he fled at once to the gate of San Gallo and thus 
left Florence as a fugitive and betrayer of his country over 
which he was never again to exercise rule and sway. 

Thus fell the house of the Medicis. Founded at first on 
craft and deceit, upreared by wily policy and cunning diplomacy, 
gilded and adorned by the meretricious splendor of art and 
philosophy and great wealth, screening and concealing tyranni- 
cal ambition and desire of kingly rule, it fell and disappeared 
in a flood of degradation and irretrievable ruin. Had its mem- 
bers been actuated by patriotic, virtuous and unselfish princi- 
ples, had they been imbued with the desire of promoting the 
welfare and happiness of Florence and of raising a higher stan- 
dard of public morality throughout Italy, they could have done 
much toward the spiritual regeneration of the church and the 
renovation of society, and by their efforts for the advancement 
of learning and developing the genius for art, science and lit- 
erature that had already begun to manifest itself, Italy might 
have regained pre-eminence amongst the nations of Europe, 
once exercised by her ancestress, ancient Rome, and the church 
have become a spiritual pharos, the glorious Lucifer or light 
bearer of that higher and diviner life, the revelation and pro- 
clamation of which was the great mission of its author and 
founder. As it was, the house of the Medicis fell like an edifice 
founded and built upon sand, and beneath its ruin lie entombed, 
a Lorenzo, misnamed the Magnificent, a pagan pope, Leo X, a 
queen famed for her knowledge and use of drugs and poisons, 
the notorious Catherine de Medicis. 


‘¢SavONAROLA’S INTERVIEW WitTH CHARLES VIII.’’ 


When the Florentine embassy came into the presence of the 
French monarch, they quickly discerned he was by no means 
friendly disposed towards them and the overtures of peace and 
good will of which they were the bearers from the citizens of 
Florence. Though they dwelt upon the alliance that once ex- 
isted between Tuscany and France and expressed the general 
wish of the Florentines to renew and welcome the French in 
their midst as visitors and render them pecuniary assistance as 
far as it lay in their power, their efforts and endeavors to come 
to some understanding and arrangement with Charles proved 
futile and in vain. This was greatly due to the vacillating and 
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uncertain temperament of the French king, whose mind kept 
alternating between the lavish promises of Piero and the citi- 
zens of Pisa, who were wishful and were now plotting to throw 
off the yoke of Tuscan rule. Charles’ great ambition was to 
pose as arbiter and disposer of the Italian states and to overawe 
all by his august presence and the prestige of his great and well- 
equipped army and thus, without much bloodshed and loss, 
achieve his ostensible enterprise, the seizure and subjugation 
of the kingdom of Naples. Anxious to gain time, he therefore 
kept the Florentine ambassadors waiting in suspense for his 
decision, but eventually informed them, ‘‘Once in the great 
town, all should be arranged.’’ On receiving this vague and un- 
satisfactory ultimatus, they returned forthwith to Florence 
where their report was received with feelings of alarm and con- 
sternation. 

All minds were now turned to and all hopes centered on Sav- 
onarola and his interview with Charles which, if it proved a fail- 
ure, then with their own stout hearts and brawny arms they 
would dispute and fight for every inch of ground in defence of 
their lives and their beloved Florence. Long and patiently 
they waited his return, with gaze fixed upon the neighboring 
heights in order that they might rush forth and escort him home. 

As soon as Savonarola reached Lucia, and heard of the de- 
parture of the embassy, he determined to go himself and inter- 
view the French monareh. Rumors of his coming and object 
had already circulated through the city and reached the French 
camp in which every soldier and trooper felt anxious to catch 
a glance of the great preacher, of whom they had heard that 
which excited their involuntary admiration and respect. As 
he reached the camp pitched outside of the city and entered the 
main avenue leading to the royal pavilion in which Charles with 
his consellors of state, his general and captains clad in glitter- 
ing armor, awaiting his coming, then and there occurred a gen- 
eral stampede amongst the soldiery. Troopers left their horses 
ungroomed, fusiliers and musketeers laid down their guns, and 
infantry ceased furbishing their arms. Tents and standards 
were abandoned and ranks broken as the rude soldiery rushed 
forth and lined up on both sides of the avenue along which Sav- 
onarola had to pass to the imperial quarters. Passing by them, 
helmets and caps were doffed, heads were bowed and sturdy 
warriors forms bent low and saluted him. But on he sped and 
reaching the king’s tent, Savonarola was at once ushered into 
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the presence of Charles, surrounded by his ministers of state 
clad in scarlet robes, princes and nobles, and officers bedizened 
with insignia of rank and distinction, all gathered together and 
waiting to behold one of whom they had already learned and 
heard so much. There at last Savonarola stood amidst the war- 
rior host, a born king gazing upon the face of a king who, as he 
beheld and regarded Savonarola, felt himself in presence of a 
great soul, of one whose nature was higher, nobler and kinglier 
than his own. And that martial host of armed courtiers also 
felt a something stealing over them they had never experienced 
before, dominating their minds, restraining and repressing all 
thought and motion as they stood leaning on their double hilted 
swords, or stood reclining on their tall halbards, and gazed upon 
the cowled form of Savonarola arrayed in almost threadbare 
garments, in strange contrast with their glittering uniforms and 
burnished coats of mail. 

Arousing himself as from a revery Charles motioned Sav- 
onarola to come nearer to the chair of state on which he was 
sitting and thus spake: ‘‘ Most worthy and reverend Padre, thou 
hast craved audience with us as an ambassador from the citi- 
zens of Florence. We therefore welcome thee to our august 
presence. Thy name is known to us and we have also received 
accounts of thy great work in Florence in the reformation of 
state and church life. This is also our mission and the cause 
of our coming into Italy, which we are resolved and determined 
to accomplish. ‘‘Deo volente.’’ We further know that thou 
cherishest towards our august person, feelings of friendship and 
good will and hast predicted and spoken of us as the divine 
envoy that should sometime come to redress wrongdoing and 
scourge wickedness in high places. We have already made 
known our royal will and intention to thy fellow ambassadors 
who have returned to Florence, but if thou hast any other mes- 
sage to deliver, speak it forth and we will listen to it.’’ 

Not a sound was heard save the waving of the imperial ban- 
ner above the royal tent, not a form moved as Savonarola in 
low, yet weighty tones and slightly raising his right hand, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Most Christian king, peace be unto thee! Truly hast 
thou heard that my countrymen regard and look to thee as a 
deliverer from the wickedness and wrongdoing under which they 
have so long groaned and suffered, and amongst them thou wilt 
find none who will welcome more thy coming as their friend and 
visitor than the citizens of Florence. True also is it, that to thy 
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humble and unworthy servant now before thee, has been re- 
vealed the great mission entrusted unto thee. Oh king! I ad- 
monish thee by the Divine authority, that thou show mercy 
everywhere and especially in Florence in which, though there 
are many wrongdoers, He has many servants and handmaidens, 
both in the world and the cloister, for whose sake it is thy duty 
to spare the city. In God’s name I exhort and entreat thee to 
help and defend the innocent, the widows and orphans, the poor 
and above all modesty and purity. In God’s name I charge thee 
to pardon the offences of the Florentines and other people who 
may have unwittingly offended thee. Remember Him thy savior 
who when hanging on the cross pardoned his enemies. Whose 
example if thou followest, then, Oh king! will God increase thy 
kingdom and give thee victory. But if thou forget the work 
whereunto thou art sent, then will He choose another to fulfil 
and accomplish it and will let the hand of his wrath fall upon 
thee and punish thee with terrible scourges. All this I say unto 
thee, Oh king, in the name of the one true potentate, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords.’’ 


To be continued. 





Nevertheless from every moral death there is a new birth; 
in this wondrous course of his, man may indeed linger, but can- 
not retrograde or stand still. In the middle of last century, from 
among Parisian Erotics, rickety Sentimentalism, Court aperies, 
and hollow Dullness striving in all hopeless courses, we behold 
the giant spirit of Germany awaken as from long slumber; shake 
away these worthless fetters, and by its Lessings and Klop- 
stocks, announce, in true German dialect, that the Germans also 
are men. Singular enough in its circumstances was this resus- 
citation; the work as of a ‘‘spirit on the waters,’’ a movement 
agitating the great popular mass; for it was favored by no 
court or king; all sovereignties, even the pettiest, had aban- 
doned their native Literature, their native Language, as if to 
irreclaimable barbarism. 

—Carlyle, Historic Survey of German Poetry. 





OSRU. 
A Tae or Many InNcarnations. 
By Justin Sterns. 


INCARNATION THE FortTy-FIFTH OF THE Sout Osru KNown TO 
Man as Lovis Sreur LE BRENT. 


Lo! Desire is potent. But Justice abides, over-ruling, 
And Desire, being spent, bends the neck to her rod and her schooling. 


O be thrust into a dungeonwas no figure of speech in the 
days when the Norman barons were building up their 
power, cementing it securely with viclence. They took 
you by the shoulders, in those times, and thrust you 

brutally into the darkness, so that you stumbled forward drunk- 
enly, and, except the cell was narrow and you brought up 
against the opposite wall suddenly, you lost your balance and 
came to earth sprawling on your face. And as you lay there 
partly stunned, you heard the great key creak and the receding 
footsteps of the gaoler as he went back to the light of heaven 
and the sight of the blue sky. 

"T'was a fearsome thing to offend one of those lawless auto- 
crats of Normandy, with none to question his decrees or bring. 
him to book for injustice. Men went into his ample prisons 
striplings and came out, feet foremost, cadaverous gray-beards; 
having been forgotten while my lord pursued his enemies, and 
equally forgotten while he pursued his pleasures. 

Lovis, Sieur le Brent, picked himself up and strode around 
close to the walls of the foul damp place into which he had just 
been thrust, like one demented. He made the circuit some hun- 
dred times perhaps, before thought came back to him. For the 
mixture of daze and fear and mad desire to take some one by 
the throat that filled him when he first found himself in the 
dungeon of the man he served with his sword, was a far cry 
from thinking. But in time his brain cleared, and while his 
body continued to sweep on with the tireless strides of a cours- 
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ing hound, his brain began to race still more swiftly, seeking 
out the chances of speedy release. 

‘*Now God be thanked that I have no store of land or gold. 
When did I think to be glad that I had nought in the world be- 
yond my sword? *I'would be with me even as with poor Gilbert 
de Rohan, God rest him in Heaven, and ’twas for less than mine 
offense that he was first thrust—perchance into this very hole.’’ 

Lovis le Brent’s blood chilled at the thought that the luck- 
less Sieur de Rohan might have spent his brief imprisonment 
restlessly measuring these very walls, even as he was now meas- 
uring them. It weighed on him heavily as an evil omen that de 
Rohan had been almost his first coherent thought in this place. 

‘‘But de Rohan had estates which would tempt a king’s 
anger to wax instead of waning with time, as is nature. He had 
never a chance, once he gave de Breouille cause to seize him.”’ 

This same de Breouille, who had been tempted beyond his 
power to resist, by de Rohan’s wealth (albeit he imprisoned him 
in anger, and without any ulterior thought of confiscating his 
worldly goods), was now the active and at present triumphing 
enemy of le Brent. 

‘‘My chances are good, so help me God,’’ said le Brent. 
He put away from him resolutely the thought of the life-long 
prisoners in that very set of dungeons. Prisoners whose his- 
tories he had known, whose histories every one knew, but in 
whose behalf no one lifted a finger lest they should suddenly 
depart from the haunts of their fellows and join them. Instead, 
he thought over the stories of every prisoner of de Breouille 
who had been released or had escaped. The list was long enough 
to be encouraging. 

‘“‘Tf all else fail, there are oftimes gaolers—I must study 
these varlets here—.’’ Prison had not yet changed the Sieur’s 
attitude towards the common herd. 

‘*But after all’s said, my best chance is that de Breouille’s 
whim against me will die out, mayhap in a few days. If the 
damsel for whose sweet sake I am here would but bestir herself 
in my behalf—yea,if she should grant de Breouille his uttermost 
desire, and but demand in return banishment for me, I ask no 
more than banishment,—how gladly would I give her up! For 
I must give her up, in all case, if so be he keep me here. 

‘‘There is much to be tried. By God’s help, I shall not miss 
the sight of many suns—’’ 
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Ten years. 

Lovis le Brent beat his head against the wall. Another 
will-o-the-wisp hope had that day gone. But there was still a 
ehance. Lovis le Brent’s pluck would not altogether down. 
There was always the chance that the Baron’s whim would 
change. He had lain down and risen up by the light of that 
hope for near four thousand days. But to-day it shone very 
dimly. Lovis tore his hair. Despair all but possessed him. He 
beat his fists against the wall. It was not possible, at that mo- 
ment, to feel that the Baron’s whim would change. 

The fact was, his whim was gone. He had merely forgot- 
ten. There were men, prisoners for fifty years in that same 
castle gaol, put there by the Baron’s grandfather for trifling 
offences and simply left there by his successors. Le Brent 
knew this. Every one knew it. But no one cared. And every 
one knew that he, Lovis le Brent, was unjustly detained, de- 
prived of his liberty, but no one cared. He beat with his two 
hands upon his breast until he fell exhausted. 


* a . * * x * * * 


Twenty years. 

There was still one chance. 

The Baron would without doubt die first, and then he would 
raise heaven and earth to reach the ear of his successor. De 
Breouille had to his credit fifty ill-spent years, le Brent was ten 
years younger. Also, de Breouille was always fighting with his 
neighbors. He might at any time be killed. A just God grant 
it soon. And it sometimes happened, too, that a new Baron set 
free the men who cumbered the dungeons he would presently 
fill himself. 

Lovis threw himself on the filthy straw and lay there a 
while in a semi-stupor. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick— 
and the brain sick, too. 

Presently a frenzy took him and he leaped up, his eyes 
gleaming. Swinging his arms like mad he tore around the dark 
place and jumped and leaped and shrieked aloud. No gaoler 
came to quiet him, for no one heard. 


When he was tired out he threw himself on the straw again 
and slept. 


* * * * * = * * * 
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Thirty years. 

His hair is white, but his body is still rugged. His mad 
orgies of violent rage have served as exercise and kept him 
strong. 

There is a new hope. 

The Baron is at war with a mightier Baron. If he loses— 
God grant he may—he loses all, and the new Baron will very 
surely set his prisoners free. Out of scorn for his conquered 
enemy, he will certainly do it. 

Gaolers are fear-smitten creatures not easy to bribe to a 
righteous deed, lest their hides pay the price, or lest they find 
themselves behind the key they have so often turned. Belike, 
also, the bribes at le Brent’s command are not ample enough to 
tempt most of the brotherhood. But every new goaler is always 
a new chance. It may be that, some day, one braver than the 
rest will wink at the escape of a prisoner who has not been in- 
quired after for fifteen years. 





* * * * ~ * * * * 


Forty years. 

The Baron is not dead. Not he, but the Baron he fought 
some ten years since went to the wall. 

But it must come soon now, it must come. He cannot live 
forever, with the devil waiting hungrily for his wicked soul. 

Lovis le Brent sits much with his head on his hands. His 
strength is going, for the old rages take hold on him less often. 
But his head is clear and strong. He has never ceased to cal- 
culate the chances left to him. 


* * * * * * * * o 


Fifty years. 

De Breouille is just dead. But le Brent’s dungeon has an- 
other occupant. 

It fell empty these two years since, when Lovis le Brent 
almost beat his brains out against the floor,—at last. Although 
he did not quite beat them out, yet he addled them finally, and 
shortly thereafter he left the dungeon. 

For dungeons are places for the living, not the dead. 
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INCARNATION THE FortTY-SIXTH OF THE Sout Osru KNown TO 
Man as Don Jose vE RopDERIGUEZ. 


Lo! Desire is potent. She twists you a rope for your using. 
But mayhap they will hang you, ere night, with that rope of your choosing. 


ON JOSE DE RODERIGUEZ was in the clutches of The 

|) Three. The torments of the Inquisition were closing in 

around him. How and why it had come to pass he had 

but a dazed notion. He fed and housed two merchants 

from Cadiz, who sought his hospitality on a certain eve of As- 

eension. That was all. And because of that simple act of kind- 

ness all this trouble and terror had come upon him. Was there 

no Justice in Heaven? Was God Himself dead, that He had 
not heard his hourly cries for help these two years past? 

Don Jose de Roderiguez was already more than half crazed. 
Only a lumpishly unimaginative creature, with almost undiffer- 
entiated brains, could lie long in the dungeons of The Three and 
keep those brains unclouded. 

‘‘Christ witnesseth! It might as easily have been any 
other man in the market place as my thrice-wretched self, my 
father !’’ 

He beat his breast and raised to his lips the hempen rope 
that bound the robe of the padre, stammering out to his patient 
ears for the hundredth time the story of his misfortunes. 

‘‘They offered me excellent golden doubloons for a night’s 
lodging. A curse on their money! And then it comes to light 
they are heretics—God knoweth I wotted not nor dreamed it, 
else had I delivered them up with my own hands—and shortly 
thereafter I am haled before The Three for the heinous crime 
of harboring heretics; the rest thou knowest. By the Holy Vir- 
gin Mary, the Blessed Mother of Our Sacred Lord, I am no 
heretic. Why will not The Three believe? I have bared my 
thoughts to them from the hour of my birth.’’ 

He had indeed. Don Jose de Roderiguez groaned and 
smote his forehead as he remembered the ordeal. Once only, 
shortly after his arrest, he had faced The Three. For five mad- 
dening hours he stood in an ague of fear and answered their en- 
trapping questions—from whose entangling meshes but four in 
Seville had ever escaped. This cell of his had seemed a place 


of peace and refuge ever since. But at any moment Their sum- 
mons might come. 
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Don Jose wept weakly. He was no longer the brawling, 
dare-devil braggart, who had looked up boldly at the sun that 
beat on Seville for some thirty odd years. It was many months 
since that gruesome interview, but he dreaded the next so much 
that he would have instantly chosen life-long imprisonment, in 
the peace and comparative plenty and freedom from physical 
pain that were now his, rather than face The Three again. 

‘‘Holy father, no man in Seville hath lived farther from 
heresy than wretched Jose de Roderiguez. I call all the saints 
in Heaven to witness how terrible is the injustice under which 
I suffer. Since my pious mother took me to mass at five years 
old, till now, in my forty-first year, I have not wavered in obed- 
ience to the Church. However great my sins, God knoweth I 
have always confessed them, and patiently performed the pen- 
ances, howsoever severe. Never have I complained. ’Tis true 
that in the matter of the girl Manuela, whereof I told thes 
something formerly, the holy father certainly did fleece me 
somewhat, but, God is my witness, it never entered into the 
heart of de Roderiguez to complain. I was but too glad to ap- 
pease God for my sins os 

The friar’s countenance changed. 

‘“‘Thou sayest a priest of the Most Blessed Jesus robbed 
thee?’’ 

The words rang coldly—and loudly. There were those lis- 
tening behind the innocent grating high in the wall on the mner 
side of the room. The holy father feared lest they had missed 
this point of his mumbling penitent’s confession. 

A priest may not repeat outside the secrets of the confes- 
sional, but if, by chance, they are overheard 
De Roderiguez clutched his throat. 

‘‘Shrive me! shrive me, father! I am as one drunken with 
anguish. I say what I do not mean. Thou wilt not tell The 
Three?’’ 

‘‘HMear not, my son. My lips are sealed. Thou knowest full 
well a priest tells nothing—nothing. He stands between thee 
and thy God, not between thee and man. But this is a grievous 
thing, son, a very grievous thing. In the eyes of God thou art 
sorely guilty. Then what matters it how it appeareth in the 
eyes of men? Thou saidst thy confessor robbed thee, and I 
trow he did, but set thee a fitting penance for a deadly sin. If 
The Three heard thee,—nay, nay, J will not tell them—but if 
The Three did hear thee utter such blasphemy against the Holy 
Mother Church, methinks thou wouldst have short shrift!’’ 
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‘‘T meant it not,’? moaned de Roderiguez. ‘‘I knew not 
what I said. I am stupid from sleepless nights and wretched 
days. It is now nearing two years that no one hath come nigh 
me, saving thee.’’ *Twas the habit of The Three to wear out 
the stubborn ones, whose stories could in no wise be shaken, by 
means of these long, terrifying silences. ‘‘The august Three 
have forgotten the miserable de Roderiguez.’’ 

‘‘Not so,’’ said the friar, significantly. ‘‘Thou shalt shortly 
find The Three have had thee in remembrance these past two 
years. And as for this damning thing that thou hast said, the 
evil in men’s hearts will out. Drunken men speak truth, and 
thou wast indeed as one drunk and unguarded in thy speech by 
reason of thy sleepless vigils. But I will shrive thee, my son. 
Thou shalt lie all night face downward on this stone floor, fast- 
ing and without drink, from the hour the gaoler visits thee till 
he come again with to-morrow’s sun. And thou shalt tell thy 
beads without ceasing. And, further, because thou hast said a 
priest robbed thee—perchance thou hadst best make voluntary 
offering to the Church, in fitting restitution, seest thou, for that 
thou hast slandered the Lord thy God through his earthly vicar. 
I leave to thee what portion of thy worldly goods thou wilt be- 
stow. The Church is ever needy, and thy sin is great. And 
the Lord loveth the cheerful gift.’’ 

‘‘T will, father,’’ whispered the now deeply terrified cav- 
alier. 

The priest withdrew, his task at last accomplished. Weekly 
for two and twenty months he had been confessing de Roder- 
iguez and seeking to gain his confidence, in the service of The 
Three. To-day, for the first time, de Roderiguez had let fall a 
word that could be used against him. The evil in the heart will 
out. 

The friar sighed. There could now be no doubt that the un- 
happy man was a heretic, and a harborer of heretics. The 
Blessed Lord had graciously decreed that he should have a 
goodly heritage of land and gold, which would henceforth be 
held in trust for the poor by the Holy Church. ’T'was indeed 
needless that Don Jose should present it, or any portion thereof, 
of his own free will as a sin offering. His conviction as a her- 
etic would now follow without possibility of failure, and both 
his life and his estates would be forfeit. 

The friar paused to sigh again over the depravity of human 
hearts. Then his thoughts reverted to Don Jose, and the peni- 
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tential gift he meant he should make to Holy Mother Church. 
He studied long and earnestly on how he should move him to 
give up ali. The friar was an artistic man in his professional 
capacity. The Church could rise in her might and take, but 
*twere far more seemly that the don himself should give in grief 
and penitence, than that the Church, however justly, should 
seize. Moreover, ’twere better for the poor wretch’s soul that 
he, ignorant that these worldly possessions were in fact no 
longer his, should yield them up in submissive penitence, and 
accept the cross of poverty for his terrible sin. Also, was it not 
a covetous desire for the doubloons of the heretics that had first 
led him astray? 

The friar pondered long and earnestly, telling his beads 
the while. Finally he drew a breath of relief and satisfaction, 
and went to Devotions. Don Jose would, without doubt, be 
moved ere long to make a princely gift to the Church, a full and 
free surrender of his earthly all. 

But de Roderiguez, though sleepless, did not lie in penance 
on the floor of his cell saying his prayers that night. Before 
the hour the holy father had set, all thought of prayers and 
penance were wiped from his mind as fire wipes the impression 
of the signet ring from wax. 

Toward nightfall de Roderiguez had another guest. He 
muffied his face from the gaoler, but showed it when they were 
alone, to the prisoner. He spoke briefly, and his stay was short. 
But that brief stay was sufficient to complete the work of The 
Three in remodeling to madness the brain of Jose. 

‘‘It is twenty years, Jose de Roderiguez. Dost remember?’’ 

De Roderiguez remember. So well that he instinctively 
stood at bay. Some of the brute courage natural to the man, 
that The Three had all but sweated out of him with the sweat 
of fear, returned. 

Thou hast had thy day. Now mine! Thy greater wealth 
did get thee the wife of my desire. For fifteen years I suffered 
in mind and body because of that. Thy kinsmen were many, 
else had I slain thee ere now. But all ends well. Thou art 
singled out by The Three. Know, ’twas I that caused the re- 
port that the strangers from Cadiz who sojourned at thy house 
were heretics. Ah! Dios! Long did I wait to draw thee into 
the net of The Three! But Mary, the Blessed Virgin, at length 
heard my prayers. This day thou hast signed the warrant of 
thy deeth. Spies of The Three lurked behind yon grating, and 
heard what thou didst tell thy priest.” 
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The knees of Jose de Roderiguez bent. He caught at the 
grating of the little window to straighten them and clung there. 
But he still faced his guest defiantly. 

‘‘T have gained the ear of one of The Three, at great cost, 
and asked for thee.a boon. I have asked for thee, that ere thou 
diest, thou shouldst know the embraces of the Iron Maiden. He 
hath said it. He will not fail. ’Tis my estate in Granada as- 
sures to me this boon I have asked for thee. Think of me, de 
Roderiguez, thou base-born whelp of a devil, when the Iron 
Maiden folds thee softly, softly.”’ 

De Roderiguez drew himself up a little straighter, with the 
remnant of his strength, still clinging to the grating. 

His guest continued. 

‘‘This one thing more I asked for thee. Rest easy in thy 
heart. Thou shalt be spared the death of a heretic. Thou shalt 
not burn. He hath promised it. And I have such a palace in 
Granada as would move a prince to keep his promises. Nay, 
verily, thou shalt not burn. Thou shalt not come alive from the 
arms of the Maiden. The day is even now set for thy bridal. I 
will tell thee no more than that ’tis that same Saint’s Day 
whereon thou madest thine the bride I burned for twenty 
years ago. Had Death not snatched her from thee, that would 
I now do. Whether thy nuptials with the Iron Maid shall come 
to pass within this year, thou shalt not know. The Three move 
slowly. How long already hast thou lain here? But surely, 
surely, she awaits thee to be thy bride. I would thou hadst had 
no other! Dost feel her soft kisses on thine eyes, de Roderi- 
guez? I see thou dost!. Not once, but many times she shall em- 
brace thee, and thou shalt die in agony. 

‘* Adios, Jose de Roderiguez!’’ 





Now it cannot be too often repeated, where it continues still 
unknown or forgotten, that man has a soul as certainly as he has 
a body; nay, much more certainly; that properly it is the course 
of his unseen, spiritual life which informs and rules his external 
visible life, rather than receives rule from it; in which spiritual 
life, indeed, and not in any outward action or condition arising 
from it, the true secret of his history lies, and is to be sought 
after, and indefinitely approached. 


—Carlyle, Early German Literature. 














THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry and the Human Body, and their Practical 
Application to Modern Problems. 


By Knut M. Pavtt. 
Continued from page 120. 
XI, 

THe Hrerarcny OF THE [10]. 


HE forces of this cosmic division concern The Creation 

| of Man. No hierarchy is able to function alone; there 

is always co-operation between several hierarchal forces 

to accomplish a certain result. The creation of man 

is no exception to this rule. To associate a certain Order with 

a certain function we shall use a short term as the chief feature 
of the Order under consideration. 

The brotherhood of this cosmic type has for long ages been 
active in India, and it was from this source of spiritual power 
that the modern Theosophical Movement was inaugurated. This 
does not exclude the co-operation of other hierarchies; on the 
contrary, it is necessary to associate forces of other types in 
order to reach a desired part of humanity. The history of the 
movement shows a distinct difference from other spiritual move- 
ments of the time. For the sake of comparison, we may mention 
the purely Christian movement as an expression of the work of 
the [36], the hermetic brotherhoods as springing from the 
[21], the rosicrucian doctrines from the [6], and so on. 

The chaotic state in which all these movements, as a whole, 
are to-day, and the seeming impossibility of reconciling all the 
various types of divine outflow, is a sad proof that man cannot 
see truth for the sake of truth alone. The source of a teach- 
ing may be ever so high and be proudly referred to by its 
disciples, but it is more important that they see their doctrine to 
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be a weak human endeavor to put a small fragment of a great 
divine system in poor human words and try to live what they 
know. The claim of infallibility for theories and expressions 
often proves them the contrary. The true synthetic system of 
the higher knowledge cannot be given out in its entirety before 
men will be tolerant toward others’ views, which often differ 
from their own in terms of expression only. No universal lan- 
guage can unify the different opinions of the world, unless, per- 
haps, it be the system of symbols of the White Lodge. It is the 
silent explanation of futile endeavors to find the Great Truth, 
not as a purely intellectual work, but as a means of inner illu- 
mination and transformation of the lower man into an immortal 
being. 

Living the doctrines of reincarnation and karma to an 
ignorant world has been followed by many results, which must 
be rectified before the ground is ready for the application of 
still higher teachings. One of these results, and perhaps the 
most important, has been the clouding of many minds to the 
Christ by emphasizing the repeated return of the soul to this 
earth during long ages, instead of regarding this return to be of 
secondary importance, as compared to the idea of the wmmor- 
tality and infinite existence of the human soul. So the doctrine 
of reincarnation in the renewed modern form has often pre- 
vented a unification of spiritual views. Its twin, karma, when 
dwelt upon to the exclusion of sacrifice, love and forgiveness, 
has had the effect of closing the channel of thought to the over- 
planes of the soul, and these cannot be opened except by a re- 
turn to some such phases of belief as those of old Christian 
origin. The future of the Theosophical Movement, even though 
the name of the society were to be changed, lies in a reconcilia- 
tion with the teachings of Jesus. 

I know the plan of the brotherhood which started the Theo- 
sophical Society, and the reasons for emphasizing the ideas 
mentioned, but this form of teaching was not meant to last 
longer than until a reconciliation could be made with other 
phases of a great esoteric system. India does not alone hold 
the keys to superior knowledge; from the retreats of Egypt, 
Persia and other centers the secret knowledge flows. 

The great figure behind the Theosophical Society, and often 
referred to as M, is a ‘‘ Master of the 10.’’ The agent he em- 
ployed was chosen from the hierarchy of the 15 because of the 
blending of many types and forces in that one. The standing 
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of a movement and its power to serve for unification is known 
by the quantity and quality of energy used in the balance, aries- 
libra. The term of life, its form, and tendency to change its 
form, may be predicted of any movement, if the nature of the 
forces which actuate it is known. It is merely a problem in 
higher physics, seen in the light of the divine mind. 

By this introduction to the science of the Order of the [10], 
I have tried to point out to theosophic readers that their original 
channel was only one of the many employed last century, but 
the people of their movement often prevented other silent work- 
ers from coming into the light. 

The hierarchy of the [10] is represented in our solar system 
by the planet Venus and its complimentary planet Neptune. 
The usual sign of Venus (2?) has the same origin as the old 
Egyptian Tau joined to a circular or oval handle, the ‘‘ Key of 
the Nile,’’ and it symbolizes the forces of the Order of the 
[10]. Mythology and esoteric history has many explanations of 
the higher and lower cults of Venus, as goddess or planet, and 
known in a lesser degree as a hierophant clothed in a female 
body and ruling a great cosmic division represented on the 
planet Earth. We will try to lift a corner of the veil which 
hides the beautiful goddess, to show her work for our poor 
humanity. From her streams the dazzling light of the White 
Lodge and shows the future Universal Temple, where the sacred 
science of Number 10 will bear witness of the creative energy, 
for ages personified as a goddess of the Temple. 

The basis of the science of the 10 is in the sum of the first 
four numbers, 1, 2, 3,4. The form of the number suggests two 
polar elements, 1 and 0, the A and the M of the AUM, or the 
straight line and the circle, which have been chosen throughout 
this work as the fundament upon which to build the symbolic 
geometrical system. It was due to no chance that the ancients 
chose this form of cyphers to express their ideas. The tenfold 
vibratory power derived from our musical theories is, in reality, 
hidden within the symbol of the positive sign 1 and the negative 
sign 0. The triple vibratory power was the fundamental idea 
for creation of seven successive notes in a cycle (law of fifths), 
and the tenfold vibratory power is at the root of the symmet- 
rical triple chromatic chord, called ‘‘the chord of the flame.’’ 
When the sacred flame of the Order of the [3] enters the organ- 
ism and burns away the dross of matter, it is by its tenfold 
vibratory power that the result is accomplished. 
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Figure 85 shows a circle of twelve notes in the usual man- 
ner: five manifested or white notes, five unmanifested or black 
notes, and two notes common to both groups. The equilateral 
triangle expresses the triple chromatic chord of the flame. There 
are four such chords, all of the same types, but varying as to the 
key-groups. Between each corner of the triangle there is an 
angular distance of four signs, and the vibratory relation be- 
tween two such notes is like 4 to 5 or like 1 to 5/4 in the same 
octave. If, however, the impulse travels round the circle three 
times and one-third (3 1/3), the relation of two corner notes 
in the triangle of the flame is exactly 10, or 5/4 times 2, times 2, 
times 2. If the relation between two notes is 10, then ‘the rela- 
tion between the top note and its own higher octave arrived at 
after a threefold repetition of the vibrations of the corners of 
the triangle, is 10, times 10, times 10, or ten to the third power, 
which is 1,000. The impulse has then traveled round 3 times 
3 1/3 circle which is 10 circles, after which the thousandfold vi- 
bration is reached, or the triple tenfold power of the flame. The 
astonishing feature of this process is that the distance in signs, 
if the number four is projected outward like 1 + 2+ 3 + 4, just 
gives the vibratory relation of the two notes separated by four 
signs. This fact is the basis for the appearance of decimal 
figures in the long astronomical cycles, and the connection be- 
tween our previous surprising discovery that the circle contains 
1,000 interval units; it gives us a connecting link between the 
vibration numbers of sounds, the paths of planetary bodies and 








Figure 85. Tenfold Vibrations of the Chord of the Flame. 
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the action of the equilateral musical chord of the flame, whica 
is in reality the divine power for attaining immortality and 
burning out the low matter of our bodies. 

To be exact, we may remark that an octave repeated ten 
times, or 2 to the tenth power, does not give the number 1,000, 
but 1,024, and this might appear to spoil the beautiful theory. 
However, it must be remembered that if we raise an impulse, 
octave after octave, we do not come back to exactly the same 
place on the circle, though very near to it. This does not act 
against any practical part in music. The same fact is shown in 
astronomy; for instance, the earth, after having circled round 
the sun, does not return exactly to its previous position, but very 
near it. This fact is known as the precession of the equinozes. 
There is in music, as in astronomy, a spiral within another spiral 
and no closed circles, just as in space our sun travels round 
another sun and that around another sun. This precession of 
the musical equinox is one of the great beauties of the complete 
chromatic system, and is the cause of the real difference between 
a complete circle or doubling of a number, and the actual posi- 
tion of a note after a repeated raising, octave after octave. The 
relation 5/4 in music is generally termed the ‘‘third’’ to the 
keynote, and contains the power of the number 5, as the 1/4 
merely shows the octave and does not change the character of 
the note. The power of the number 5 is also the power of the 
number 10 in the next octave, and when we speak of a tenfold 
force in a certain sense, we mean a vibratory power like a 
musical ‘‘third’’— an expression which we do not intend to keep 
in this work except to bridge over to existing ideas. We must 
give the most importance to the number of signs between two 
notes, and will speak rather of a ‘‘four-sign note’’ for a major 
third, a ‘‘three-sign note’’ for a minor third, a ‘‘seven-sign 
note’’ for a fifth, and so on. This does away with a great deal 
of inconsistency in existing musical terms, and shows the real 
position of notes on the circle. 

To multiply a vibration number with 10; this means to take 
a four-sign note three octaves higher. Keep this in mind! 

- The law that the number 10 is formed by the addition of 
the first 4 whole numbers is a special case of the general law of 
the formation of the numerical names of the seven Orders or 
active hierarchies, but it is a law governing creation of form. 
In stating this, it must be taken into consideration that other 
hierarchies co-operate with this one for the purpose, for no force 
in the universe can be entirely isolated. 
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In Figure 86 we have tried to show in the simplest way 
the straight projection of the tenfold force from within outward, 
that is, in radial direction from a center to a circumference. 
The ten dots shown in the upper line are then mutually con- 
nected like 1, 2, 3,4. Hach group creates a new ‘‘dimension.”’ 
So that the point, the line, the surface and the solid body, are 
created by the projective power of 4 into the 10. The solid 
body is the tetrad, the first and fundamental creation of three 
dimensional substance, and, as such contains the gradually ac- 
cumulated force from the four corners and is a perfect symbol 
of Ten in its relation to Four. This most sacred figure can be 
regarded as the projected image of the Flame from the hier- 
archy of the [3], for it is the equilateral triangle of the flame- 
chord that creates the fourfold form of the tetrad, which has 
its four faces in the form of equal-sized, equilateral triangles. 
The science of the tetrad, then, connects several hierarchies in 
the most beautiful, simple and striking manner. The tetrad is 
the first of all regular solids. It is the immediate picture of 
nature’s grand conception of creative laws; in it and from it 
are known many phenomena, and it is the basis of many im- 
portant laws of nature. Use Figures 85 and 86 together, and 
it will gradually dawn upon the thinker that there is in ex- 
istence an exceedingly precise and simple system, to which we 
may constantly apply for the explanation of the most compli- 
cated problems. The short space for these articles, which are 
intended to serve as the first introduction to the teachings of 
higher nature, will not permit us to enter at greater length 
into the subject of the tetrad, but we can assure the interested 
reader that he will be amply rewarded if he tries to penetrate 
deeper into the subject. 


o O—O Oo—O—O O—O—O—O 
1 c 3 





Figure 86. Creation of the Tetrad. 
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In ancient science this tenfold force is referred to as the 
ten Sephiroths. We wish to mention right here that it is not 
our intention to repeat old doctrines in the same form as they 
may be found elsewhere in literature; they are often mingled 
with superstitions and misconceptions of various kinds, and in 
their usual forms are unsuited to serve modern nations as the 
means to reach realms of higher science or philosophy. We 
begin from a basis of pure geometry and music. If we find that 
our discoveries coincide with the views of ancient nations, we 
shall be glad to find the wisdom of those generations, otherwise 
we do not accept fanciful ancient views. In this way only is it 
possible to sift and purify the chaotic mass of ancient truths 
which are now being revived, and which are received without 
criticism by one set of students and ridiculed by another. The 
golden mean is to find an exact system of fundamental truths, 
and to see impartially right doctrines, irrespective of any ex- 
isting school of thought. We shall deal with the ten sublime 
Sephiroth in away in which they have not been hitherto treated. 


To be continued. 





Forever in the neighborhood of an inevitable Death, man 
can forget that he is born to die; of his Life, which, strictly medi- 
tated, contains in it an Immensity and an Eternity, he can con- 
ceive lightly, as of a simple implement wherewith to do day- 
labor and earn wages. So cunningly does Nature, the mother of 
all highest Art, which only apes her from afar, ‘‘body forth the 
Finite from the Infinite’’; and guide man safe on his wondrous 
path, not more by endowing him with vision, than, at the right 
place, with blindness! Under all her works, chiefly under her 
noblest work, Life, lies a basis of Darkness, which she benign- 
antly conceals; in Life, too, the roots and inward circulations 
which stretch down fearfully to the regions of Death and Night, 
shall not hint of their existence, and only the fair stem with its 
leaves and flowers, shone on by the fair sun, shall disclose itself, 
and joyfully grow. 

Carlyle, Characteristics. 





CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FELLow oF THE Rosicrucian Society. 


Sacrep Books. 


inings, of contradictory utterances, of unintelligible 

symbolisms, of mythical legends and vague traditions, 

they all possess to a greater or less degree an inner 
sense, the meaning of which was generally concealed from the 
prophets and seers from whom they emanated; and it is the in- 
terpretation of this inner sense which has formed the devotional 
exercise of the mystics from the earliest times. To this day 
the Eastern religions retain their associations of ‘‘initiated’’ 
who are versed in the hidden meaning of their scriptures. Budd- 
hist and Hindu, Jew and Moslem, Parsee and Druse—not to 
mention Ansaryli and numerous minor sects—all recognize the 
existence of an esoteric side to their religions; all venerate those 
who are supposed to be versed in it, and believe that the truths 
it contains are of a higher order than those whch appear in the 
external sense of the words. This was the case with the earlier 
Christians, and the fact that the Bible possesses this inner mean- 
ing is indicated both in the Old and New Testaments. It is 
recognized in the Talmud, believed in by the Chassidim or orth- 
odox Jews and strongly insisted upon in the Kabbalah. 


‘ LTHOUGH all Sacred Books are full of humane imag- 


‘‘Tae INTERPRETATION OF SacrED Books.’’ 


HE process of unfolding deep spiritual truth to the 

| spiritually evolving man is beautifully imaged in the 
Zohar, or Book of Light, where the hidden sense is 

likened to a lovely woman concealed in her palace, who 

when her friend and beloved passes by, opens for a moment a se- 
cret window, and is seen by him alone and then withdraws her- 
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self for a long time; so the esoteric doctrine only shows itself 
to him who is devoted to her with body and soul and then only 
by degrees. First, she beckons the passerby with her hand; this 
is the first and most extreme glimpse of truth. Then she ap- 
proaches closer and whispers, but her face is still covered with 
a thick veil; this is the second stage of revelation. She then 
talks to him with a thin veil; this is the third stage. Finally, 
she shows herself face to face and entrusts him with the inner- 
most secrets of her heart. Origen describes these three unfold- 
ings of spiritual truth, as earthly, psychic and pneumatic. Swe- 
denborg recognized and classified them as natural, spiritual and 
celestial, of which his books purport to give the spiritual sense; 
but neither Kabbalists, Gnostics, Swedenborgians, or any other 
Church or sect have yet turned their knowledge of the hidden 
treasures, which they admit the Bible contains, to any practical 
account. And this notwithstanding the fact that they have ex- 
tracted from it mora! truths which should revolutionize society, 
and might help to lay the foundation for that new spiritual de- 
parture, after which the whole world is yearning as yearned the 
hearts of the’children of Israel on their exodus from Egypt for 
the Promised Land. 





CREDO. 
By Joun B. OppyckeE. 


God is One Infinite Reality, 
Eternally beneficent and good; 
Within, without enduring potently,— 
Unknown, unknowable, yet understood. 
And Man is part of His immortal soul, 
Between two evolutions justly thrown, 
Bound to attain to the Nirvanic goal, 
Advanced, retarded, by himself alone. 
A Law Divine, of justice absolute 
The universe and all within it guides; 
Dispensing woe to him who would dispute, 
But glorifying him who quiet abides. 
God, Man, and Law—the basic trinity 
Of truth eternal and divinity. 
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MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


What is a divine incarnation or incar- 
nation of the Supreme Being? 
The word incarnation means that which 


has come into a body of flesh. Divine in- 
carnation means deity in a human form 
of flesh. A Divine incarnation means 
one of the many appearances of Deity 
in a human form, whic happearances, or 
Divine incarnations as they are called, 
have been mentioned in all great relig- 
ious histories. The appearance of a 
Divine incarnation is attended by the 
founding of a new religion, which takes 
in a human form, which appearances or 
has its name given to it by later fol- 
lowers. Philosophically, God, Universal 
Mind, or Deity, is a collective host of 
Divine Intelligences who are beyond the 
necessity for reincarnation and beyond 
all human weaknesses and frailties. This 
collective host of intelligences who are 
Divine is sometimes spoken of as the 
Logos. At periods regulated by law, one 
of this Divine host, or Universal Mind, 
or God, appears on earth to assist hu- 
manity in its progress and development 
toward immortality and Divinity. When 
such an event does take place it is said 
to be the incarnation of a saviour an 
avatar, of the Logos, the Demiurgos, the 
Universal Mind, Deity, the Great Spirit 
or God, according to the terminology of 
the people who record the event. There 
is a considerable philosophy attached to 
such an event, and there are many de- 
grees and kinds of Divine incarnations. 
But specificially answering the question 
regarding a Divine incarnation of the 
Supreme Being is that one of the Divine 
host has taken up its abode with a mor- 
tal human being who is sufficiently pure 
and progressed, physically, intellectually 
and spiritually, to warrant the Divine 
contact. 


What is the use or function of the 
pituitary body? 

Physiologically, the most advanced un- 
derstanding concerning the pituitary 
body is that it is the governing seat or 
center of the nervous system. It is com- 
posed of two lobes, the posterior lobe 
being that which receives all impres- 
sions of the body from the _ sensory 
nerves, and the anterior lobe being that 
from which the motor nerves are regu- 
lated and directed. We would say that 
the pituitary body is the heart of the 
nervous system just as the muscular 
heart is the center of the circulatory 
system. As the blood flows from the 
heart through the body by means of the 
arteries and returns by way of the veins 
to the heart, so there is a nervous fluid 
or ether which circulates through the 
body from the pituitary body by way of 
the motor nerves and back through the 
sensory nerves to the pituitary body. 
The pituitary body is the center in the 
brain by which the human Ego contacts 
the physical body, and by which center 
the human Ego passes through the states 
known as waking, dreaming, and deep 
sleep. When the human Ego is acting 
directly on or with the pituitary body 
man is said to be awake and to be con- 
scious of his body and the world around 
him. When the Ego retires from imme- 
diate contact or control of the pituitary 
body, it does so that the body may rest 
and be recuperated by the life forces of 
the world which flow in and out of the 
body, when not interferred with by the 
tension brought about by the activity of 
the mind with or on the pituitary body. 
As the mind or Ego loosens its hold on 
the pituitary body and retires along the 
other centers of the brain the dreaming 
and deep sleep states with their inter- 
mediate conditions are brought about. 








What is the use or function of the 
pineal gland? 
Both the pituitary body and pineal 


gland are organs which are centers of 
contact for the soul of man. But where- 
as the pituitary body is that center 
which is used directly by the human 
mind in all things requiring mental 
operations, the pineal gland is the organ 
by which the higher and more divine 
individuality of man is related. The 
pituitary body is used in all ratiocinative 
processes and mental operations requir- 
ing the activity of the reasoning facul- 
ties. The pineal gland is used when di- 
rect knowledge of a thing is to be ob- 
tained. The pineal gland is the organ 
through which is brought to the human 
understanding that knowledge and wis- 
dom which is complete in itself, self-evi- 
dent, without the process of reasoning. 
The pineal gland is the organ which is 
used consciously and intelligently by one 
possessed of spiritual understanding and 
wisdom. This applies to the spiritually 
wise. To ordinary mankind the pitui- 
tary body is used without his immediate 
knowledge in the same manner that he 
may think but does not know how he 
thinks. In the ordinary man _ the 
pineal gland is a present witness to the 
possibilities of the future Divinity of 
mankind. But at present it is as silent 
as the tomb. 





What is the use or function of the 
spleen: 
The spleen is one of the centers of 
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the astral or form body. The spleen 
serves particularly in early life to es- 
tablish the relationship between the 
molecular, astral form body to the cel- 
lular structure of physical matter, by 
means of the process of circulation. It 
is related both to the circulation of the 
blood and of the lymphatic system. After 
the body is set in its habits and the form 
of the body has been definitely estab- 
lished, the spleen can be dispensed with 
because the astral form body is then 
seated in every part of the body. 





What is the use or function of the thy- 

roid gian 

The thyroid gland is one of the centers 
in the body on which the entity who is 
to take possession of the body acts be- 
fore birth. It is directly related with 
the pituitary body and is a reservoir or 
storage battery from which is liberated 
certain chemical ingredients necessary 
to the bony structure of the body, and 
holds also a tincture which acts on the 
blood. The thyroid gland is an organ 
with which the mind acts in the body. 
The thyroid gland, pituitary body and 
pineal gland all have to do with the 
bony structure of the body and with the 
mind. When these glands are affected it 
interferes with the normal action of the 
mind and in many cases will cause death 
or so affect the mind as to bring about 
temporary idiocy or aberrations of the 
mind. 

A FRIEND. 
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